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The Western Union 


RESULTS ACHIEVED AND FUTURE AIMS 
By FIELD MARSHALL VISCOUNT MONTGOMERY, Chairman, of the 


Commanders-in-Chief Committee of the Western Union 


Delivered before the English-Speaking Union, New York, N. Y., November 29, 1949 


AM going to try and get over to you clearly, logically 
and succinctly the main features about Western Union 
and its Defense Organization. As in every problem, 
to get the clear and unblurred picture one has to try and 
expose the pillars on which the whole matter is based. 
Therefore we must first ask ourselves the question: 
What is the trouble in the world today ? 
The answer is, there are two troubles: 


1. Economic weakness and distress. 


2. An ideological clash between two conflicting moral 
codes. 
Tue Economic TROUBLE 

The world is suffering from two great wars; the second 
one came before we had recovered from the first. Each 
nation engaged had to turn its peace economy over to sup- 
port an adequate war economy. 

There was immense destruction in Western Europe. The 
British Commonwealth stood alone at one time; other na- 
tions had succumbed or looked on. We decided to mortgage 
our future to win victory; and we did so. 1 always think 
the British nation saved civilization by standing firm when 
ail seemed lost. I need not remind you that we had a great 
war leader in those days, Mr. Churchill. In the hour of 
crisis he called on the nation for a sustained and co-ordi- 
nated effort. He promised us only blood, toil, tears and 
sweat; we certainly had the lot. But he promised us vic- 
tory at the end; and with the help of the great American 
nation and our other allies victory was achieved. But the 
direct result of the war is that today there is great economic 
distress the world over, and particularly in Western Europe, 
where the fighting was in a highly civilized area. A further 
trouble is that markets have gone astray. 

Economic weakness leads to military weakness. We 
soldiers know very well that in the hand of strength lie the 
keys of peace, and a first requirement is economic strength. 


THE IDEOLOGICAL TROUBLE 


Civilization is in danger because of a clash between two 
conflicting moral codes: between communism and democracy. 

On the one side we see revealed a policy aiming at Com- 
munist control in Eastern Europe and in the Far East, and 
the spread of that control westward. 

On the other side we see a policy which aims at consoli- 
dating and developing the resources of the Western democ- 
racies and maintaining intact in the face of the Communist 
threat the beliefs, rights, liberties and manner of govern- 
ment which constitute their democratic heritage. 

Communism is a religion and is anti-Christian, retrograde 
and immoral. As a Christian soldier I declare myself an 
enemy of communism and all that it stands for. 

Unless this danger can be held, great trouble lies ahead. 

What is the net result of it all? 

Europe is in deep distress. 

There is serious discord in Asia. 

Most of the world is anemic from the losses of six years’ 
destruction. 

Generally the world over people are restless and critical. 

I believe that the world is going through one of its vast 
secular revolutions, and this ene may last a long time and 
lead to great changes unforeseen today. We are witnessing 
a switch-over in human affairs such as the world has not 
seen since Roman days. 

While in this state the world is fertile soil for the spread 
of alien ideological doctrines such as are contained in com- 
munism: which foments unrest and flourishes on it. 

It is the duty of the Western democracies to ensure that 
this crisis through which the world is passing does not lead 
to the destruction of the civilization, the culture and the 
standard of living, which is our heritage. 

This is a very testing time. 

We need clear thinking and we need clear decisions. 
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It is necessary to be right on top of your job. 

Above all it is necessary to be organized for what may 
come. 

Your nation joined Western Europe in defense of free- 
dom in World War I, and again in World War II. Now 
you have come a third time—with financial aid to help eco- 
nomic recovery and self-preservation. 

And we in Western Europe are deeply grateful. 


THe WestTERN UNION 

But God helps those who help themselves. Faced, there- 
fore, with a threat from the East, the nations of Western 
Europe decided to weld themselves into an effective union 
so as to provide for cooperation between the five nations 
concerned and to strengthen the economic, social and cul- 
tural ties by which they are already united. 

And so the Brussels Treaty was signed on 17 March 1948. 

This treaty was the first concrete step towards the ideal 
of European unity. But while that ideal remains the ulti- 
mate aim, the political complex of Western Europe com- 
pelled the Brussels Powers’ statesmen to embody in the 
treaty measures for collective self-defense. The five nations 
were confronted with the need to build up their military 
strength in conjunction with economic recovery, in order 
to re-arm and re-equip themselves for self-perservation. 

The Western Union was thus born of common need and 
common purpose in the face of aggression from the East. 
I found myself appointed chairman of the Commanders-in- 
Chief Committee, a command organization created to en- 
sure that effective command could be exercised in Western 
Europe immediately, should we be attacked. 

I ceased to be a purely British soldier. 

I found myself transformed into an international servant 
of five governments: | now have to view every problem 
through European eyes. If a closer view is needed I have to 
be certain I use an international telescope, and look through 
the right end. I must never use a national telescope. 

I have a home in France as well as in England, and much 
of my time is spent traveling round the territories of France, 
Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg. 

That is where the danger lies and it is essential to under- 
stand the feelings of the people who live there. 

Twice in twenty-five years the territories of the conti- 
nental nations of Western Europe have been overrun by an 
enemy from the East. Their homes were destroyed, their 
women were violated. Many of their young men were re- 
moved eastwards to work for the enemy; a very great many 
of them have never been heard of again to this day. 


FEAR CoMPLEX 


When you go about among them as I do, you can under- 
stand the fear complex—fear that it might all happen again. 
One used occasionally to come across a feeling of utter hope- 
lessness, but that is now fading away. 

I am quite clear myself that it must never happen again. 
If the West were to be overrun, that would be the end of 
Western civilization—and the end of a good many other 
things too. 

The point that is fundamental is that to promise to rescue 
the West in due course after a successful invasion from the 
East is quite useless. If the West is overrun again, that is 
the end of the peoples who live there. 

Therefore it must not happen. 

Therefore the peoples of Western Europe must be pro- 
tected against invasion, and not just told they will be res- 
cued after it. 






But they cannot protect themselves alone and unaided— 
at present. You will remember that when the Germans 
occupied Western Europe in 1940, the military organiza- 
tions of the continental nations were broken up and all their 
arms and equipment removed. When the war was over 


_they had to start again from the beginning. 


And they are making progress. 

But it will take time. 

Meanwhile they want to know that their allies and 
friends will fight side by side with them to hold off the 
menace from the East should it develop, and will thus help 
to save Western civilization. 

Until they can get stronger and perfect their schemes for 
joint defense, it is vital that confidence should exist in the 
great allied principle: “One for all and all for one.” 

Any form of limited liability will damage confidence and 
will therefore not work. 

The Atlantic Pact has given all the nations great con- 
fidence, with its promises of joint cooperation in the defense 
of the Atlantic area and of the West. 

Our great task in the Western Union is to embark on a 
crusade which will warm the hearts of men and excite their 
imagination. Leadership will be an essential ingredient of 
our recipe for success. But it must be real leadership. 

The right definition of leadership is: 

Truth, which inspires in other people a common purpose, 
and the character which inspires confidence. 

Both are necessary; truth in the purpose and will-power 
in the character. 

DeFENSE Work 


Our affairs in the Defense Organization of Western 
Union are progressing. 

We have learned and achieved a great deal. 

We have an agreed operational plan. 

We have had joint exercises. 

I would say that in the Commanders-in-Chief organiza- 
tion there exists something never before achieved in peace- 
time. We have established a fully integrated staff of ofh- 
cers of five nations: using two languages, French and English. 

We have achieved results that fifteen or twenty years ago 
would have appeared impossible on this international basis. 

We have not always agreed immediately at the top level; 
we would hardly have been human if we had. But differ- 
ences of opinion have been argued and considered from 
every angle and agreed decisions have been reached. Our 
integrated staffs have then worked out the details in the 
greatest harmony. You may have heard it said that there 
is discord within our staffs; that is utterly untrue. 

Naturally you will not expect me, for reasons of security, 
to go into any details concerning the progress made. But 
I can say that in the spheres of planning and preparation, 
and in standardization of operational procedures and of 
equipment, the results already achieved are promising. 

Our organization is a military one, and we have to build 
up a joint defense in the West in case war should be forced 
on us. 

If we succeed there will be no war. When I travel round 
Western Europe and see the destruction caused by war I 
say to myself: “We must not have any more war.” 

It can be prevented by being strong. 

Some people talk of war as if it was an act of God. But 
war is not an act of God. War grows directly out of things 
which individuals, statesmen, or nations do or fail to do. 
It is, in fact, the consequence of national policies or lack of 
policies. And once a nation’s destiny is submitted to the 
terrible decision of war, victory or defeat likewise follows 
from what its leaders do or fail to do. 
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Do not let us fail to do the right things now: 

One of the really important things to understand is that 
none of us can stand alone, and none are doing so today. 
Our salvation in the future lies in the direction of close 
links and close associations with the nations who live round 
about us. 

Unity 


When our security is threatened by aggression we all 
unite for a common purpose and our men fight side by side 
in battle. But when the war is won and over, there is no 
longer a common purpose, and individuals and nations then 
tend to think and act in accordance with their own national 
interests. 

What is the lesson from all this? 

Surely it is that all the nations of the Western Union 
have got to mix up with and get to know each other, and 
develop a spirit of real comradeship, and become acquainted 
with each other's problems, far more so than we ever have 
done in the past. 

Many of the difficulties and troubles that hinder real 
and effective cooperation between us, in peace and war, are 
due to the fact that our men and women do not properly 
understand each other. I believe we must begin to acquire 
this knowledge of each other when we are young, and not 
wait till we are thrown together when the crisis is on us; 
by which time we are grown up and have become too fixed 
in our ideas. 

‘Prior contacts and the development of comradeship be- 
tween the youth of the nations of Western Europe should 
be our aim; this comradeship must be continued in young 
manhood. We would then find that the people of Western 
Europe are gradually getting to know each other better. 
‘They have an immense amount in common. The funda- 
mentals of their way of life are the same: 

First and foremost: Christianity. 


Second, the supreme value of the individual as opposed 
to the conception that he is just a pawn of the state. 

Third: Freedom and justice. 

Fourth: An intense desire for peace. 

Given an opportunity to make a success of their eco- 
nomic recovery, and inspired with a unity of purpose, the 
Western nations can make a lasting contribution to world 


peace and can, through their unity and strength, prevent 
the coming of a future war. 


YoutH Group 


To this end I have become president of an organization 
known as “‘Concordia.”’ Our aim is to send batches of 
young people between the a, °s of 16 and 21 to work on 
reconstruction in destroyed areas in countries of the West- 
ern Union other than their own. Our aim is to get young 
people from colleges and factories to give up some of their 
holidays to working voluntarily in tasks of reconstruction 
and peace. 

We call them “Youth Service Volunteers.” 
to others, based on voluntary effort. 

Our headquarters are in London and we are establishing 
branches in the capitals of the other Western Union coun- 
tries. 

We are in full working operation and during the past 
year some thousands of young people have given up their 
holidays and gone to work in other countries. We now 
want to extend the scope of our organization. I want to 
flood Western Europe with a network of young people from 
the five nations of the Union, all visiting countries other 
than their own. It is a grand and noble crusade and may 


It is service 








well have an immense influence on the course of events in 
Western Europe. 

I would be delighted to supply further information to 
any who would like to help me in this project. 

In Western Europe the eyes and thoughts of everyone 
are ever turning westwards. And can you wonder? They 
know the threat from the East. They feel a sense of com- 
mon purpose and partnership with the United States and 
with the English-speaking nations. In this partnership they 
see the hope of the preservation of the free world. For 
these reasons they are all hopeful of great results from the 
Atlantic Pact. 

They look to the English-speaking nations and wonder 
if they can count on their help: definitely. We must not let 
them have any doubts. 

It is my firm conviction that, as things are in the world 
today, the most powerful factor for the survival of democ- 
racy is strong and sincere cooperation between the English- 
speaking peoples of the world. This is the linchpin of the 
structure that is being built by all nations that love true 
freedom. 

Americans and British are two distinct and different 
races. But we speak a common language and it is far easier 
for us to understand one another than for any other two 
nations. The more your nation and mine mix up with 
each other the better for world peace. The fighting men 
of our two nations fought side by side in two great wars. 
In the late war I was proud to serve under American com- 
mand, and it is always a very great pleasure for me to 
meet General Eisenhower whenever I visit the U. S. A. 

To me he is Ike, my friend and wartime chief. 

To him I am Monty. 

We did not always agree. I have yet to learn that the 
best of husbands and wives always agree! There must be 
plenty of married couples in this room tonight who very 
often disagree!! But 1 presume they still love each other!!! 
And I presume they cooperate wholeheartedly in the home? 
And I am devoted to Ike, and would do anything for him. 

Now I must close. 

It seems to me that the English-speaking Union is pur- 
suing a most worthy policy: seeking to draw ever closer 
the links that bind together the free peoples of the English- 
speaking nations. 

Surely we can learn a lesson from this great Union, a 
lesson that will ring true throughout the world. 

Let me try and put very shortly the lesson as it appears 
to me. 

Does it not lie in these words spoken by a great American 
citizen, Abraham Lincoln: 

‘Let us now resolve that our dead shall not have died in 
vain.” 

Free peoples must either cooperate and gain strength 
through unity, and exercise self-restraint—or else submit to 
external control. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM 


The fundamental problem in the world today is not 
whether this nation can gain some advance over other na- 
tions in science and technology, or in the manufacture of 
atomic bombs. The fundamental problem is whether the 
Western democracies can cooperate for a common purpose 
and gain strength through unity: reconciling this unity with 
the problems of their own empires or overseas territories. 

Real and true cooperation between nations is not possible 
unless each nation concerned is prepared to suffer, if neces- 
sary, some small loss of sovereignty for the common purpose. 

Either the cooperation is real and true. 
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Or it is a facade behind which nations pursue their own 
selfish policies. If this should happen, then our dead would 
indeed have died in vain. 

Which is it to be, real and true—or a facade? 

Surely there can be only one answer—it must be real and 
true. 

The worthiness of the Western democracies to survive 
will therefore depend: 





Firstly, on their resolute and clear-headed willingness to 
defend all that history, and effort, and our ancestors and 
God have entrusted to us, and 

Secondly, on our capacity for real, true and effective co- 
operation in order to achieve the desired end. 

The premium is not very great. 

The dividend will be enormous—it will be peace and 
freedom. 


“Our Policies and Prospects in the Far East” 


THE DISASTER IN PACIFIC FAR GREATER THAN PEARL HARBOR 
By ADMIRAL CHARLES M. COOKE, JR., United States Navy, Retired, 
Sonoma, California; Former Commander Seventh Fleet, Western Pacific 
Including United States Naval Forces Operating Along The China Coast And Ashore in China 
Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Mich., September 26, 1949 


appreciate how vital the subject I am to discuss is to 

the welfare of the United States and to the world, as 
well as to China and the Far East. If, here in Detroit, one 
section of your city had a bad epidemic of bubonic plague, all 
you gentlemen in this city, the whole state, the whole United 
States, would be concerned. Concerned with stopping it, 
helping the people stop it, exploring where and how the con- 
tagion originated, concerned with checking its spread, and so 
forth. Now, that may seem like an exaggerated analogy with 
regard to the blight, the disease that has descended on Eastern 
Asia, but there is really not so much exaggeration in it. 

In Eastern Asia, half the population of the world is emerg- 
ing from an ancient or older civilization, trying to take on 
the habiliments of Western Civilization and take a proper 
place in the world, proper not only for itself, but for the 
world. We say that authoritarian Communism is a disease— 
the Russians would probably say that we are the disease. 
Of major importance to every district in the United States, 
including Detroit, is the situation in China because the 
genesis of the war that we have just fought took place in 
China, as I will explain later to those who may not already 
know it. 

When the war was over, in most circles including govern- 
ment officials, it was thought that the Russians, who had 
been brought in contact with the Western World in the 
latter part of the war, and immediately after the peace, 
would have looked upon the green pastures of our Western 
World, our Capitalistic world, with such avid eyes that 
they would no longer willingly accept the ruthless restric- 
tions of Communism. We were wrong. Some of us began 
to find it out pretty soon. We had thought at first that, 
even if the Politburo wanted to push these, their people, 
back behind an iron curtain, that they would not be able to 
do so. We're wrong. Many of us began to discover our 
error both in the Far East and in Europe, in the summer 
of 1946. 

In Europe our position vis-a-vis the Communists stiffened ; 
we were ready to make decisions; we were ready to send 
help, as time went on, to Greece, Italy, France, to all the 
western part of Europe. It mattered not that such action 
involved us in fratricidal warfare, as it did in Greece, or 
possibly in the revolutions that might occur in Italy or 
France, nor did we restrict our action because of fear of 
hostilities that might develop over the Berlin Airlift, which 
lifted the Berlin blockade. 


(5 serene hon I do not know how much all of you 


Looking not only into the past, but also into the future, 
we resolutely came to decisions, and took action. It was that 
kind of action which not only prevents the spread of disease 
into weakened nations, but provides a basis for the disruption 
such as later occurred in Yugoslavia. But for that display 
of firmness and strength, these disruptions that we welcome 
would not have taken place. Without a manifestation of 
decision and resolution disruption of communist enslavement 
will not take place in the Far East. 

In Europe, | would like to use, to express my view of what 
we did, the words of Mr. Stimson who, in 1947, wrote these 
two sentences. He said: 


“| have served as Secretary of State in a time of fright- 
ened isolationism, and as Secretary of War, in a time of 
brave and generous action. I know the withering effects 
of limited commitments, and I know the regenerative 
power of full action.” 


Now, different views from the above prevailed in the Far 
East, with a different result. We had gone to war to main- 
tain or reestablish an independent, free and prosperous China. 
1 had a lot to do, as Admiral Doyle has just said, with plan- 
ning that war. You gentlemen here contributed in major 
degree to its execution, its successful prosecution. Over 
100,000 lives were spent marching across the Pacific, and 
over 150 billion dollars. We won our object of establishing 
a free and independent China. Now we have lost it—lost 
not only what we fought for and won but more. We're 
much worse off than we were on December 7, 1941. 

Much criticism has arisen in the United States regarding 
this peace time defeat. The State Department, feeling itself 
under attack, has published a White Paper. Most papers of 
that kind are published by one government vis-a-vis other 
governments, in which, naturally, they set forth everything 
in the best light possible. But this paper is one that is di- 
rected internally. It’s pointed to the people of the United 
States. When the lawyer consults with his own side he neces- 
sarily must not, or should not, hide or blink any of the facts. 
In the letter of transmittal of this paper to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of State includes this 
statement: “That nothing that this country did or could 
have done affected this result. Nothing that this country 
failed to do contributed to it in any way.” This statement 
adds up to the fact that we have suffered a catastrophic 
defeat, but we did not contribute to it, that we were not at 
fault in the least particular. I quote this statement of view 
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because if it should be literally accepted, if it is true, then, 
it is not much use for us to try to find means of doing 
something in the Far East under the conditions that now 
exist. Because if we, in fact, did not help bring this thing 
about, it, in fact there was nothing we could do when the 
Nationalists were on top, which they were two and one-half, 
three years ago, then what can we do now? My feeling is 
that before we resign ourselves to such a state of helpless- 
ness we must look into the picture of what brought this on, 
of how it came about, of our commitments and obligations, 
in order to determine what we could do or should do, or 
must do at this time, late as it is. An examination of what 
has taken place is necessary but we must do more than 
merely to look in the past. In Europe we looked into the 
past and we looked into the future. Can we in the Far East 
afford to be like the fabulous “futaliv.” bird which always 
flew backward in order that he could always see where he 
had heen, and not look where he was going. We will have 
to look back first to seek the answers to some of the questions 
L have raised. 

We vo back to 1922. Most people consider that World 
War II had its genesis in the seizure of Manchuria by Japan 
in 1931. With this I agree, but we must go back a little 
farther for the foundations of the situation which led the 
Japanese to their seizure. World War I came to be de- 
clared to be a war to end all wars. After it was over, peace 
and justice were to reign without support of power and 
force. Along that line, the United States, which you might 
say at that time was first entering its position as being a 
world power, exerting influence all over the world—we were 
novices, there was much we didn’t know, there was much 
idealism—proposed scrapping half our Navy. The ratio of 
our naval strength to that of Japan was about 10 to 3. We 
said, “We'll reduce it to 5 to 3.” Even that the Japanese 
didn’t want to accept. They said, “If we agree to such a 
fixed disparity we will forever more be at the mercy of the 
United Srates.”” They said ‘“‘You, as well as the British, 
must agree to the non-fortification, non-development of all 
bases in the Western Pacific.”” So we said, “We can agree 
to that except that it would leave China at your mercy.” 
They replied, “Oh! no, we will guarantee by solemn treaty 
to respect the integrity and welfare of China.” So we 
bought this treaty of non-aggression against China with a 
quid pro quo of scrapped ships that would cost over a bil- 
lion dollars at this time, and thereby we sacrificed a balance 
of power that had been a major controlling force in East 
Asia. 

‘There are many people who even yet condemn the “balance 
of power” principle. Many even say that World War I 
was caused by it. World War I came in spite of it. Balance 
of power is an instrument of peace and justice and freedom, 
properly used. Balance of power is something that applies 
domestically, as well as internationally. You have a police 
force that’s balanced to meet the incidence of and inclination 
toward crime. If you withdraw your police force, as hap- 
pened in the Boston police strike in 1919, the criminal ele- 
ments, the rowdy elements, the hooligans, take charge. They 
are the minority but they take charge. On the other hand, 
if you have too large a police force, you get a Police State. 
You can over-balance it either way. The balance of power 
that we had exercised for over twenty years in Eastern Asia 
had prevented unrestrained aggression by Russia and Japan, 
in turn. “hey had taken some parts of China, but they were 
kept from taking North China by the international balance 
of power, the main element of which was provided by the 
United States. We gave that up. I am not so much con- 
cerned about the limitation of the Navy, but by the reduc- 


tion of our power, which caused an unbalancing of power in 
the Western Pacific and laid the foundation for the seiz- 
ure of Manchuria, for World War II, for Pearl Harbor. 

China, at this time, was going through very strenuous re- 
birth pains. Sun Yat Sen had died in 1925. Chiang Kai Shek 
had taken over. He was making much headway toward uni- 
fying China, educating China, eliminating Communism— 
making great progress in spite of the Japanese attack and the 
Japanese partial closing of the ‘open door”. He kept going 
aliead, improving, headed hopefully toward an eventual res- 
toration of a balance of power through the strengthening 
of China itself. But Japan was not going to let any such 
thing happen, and in 1937, as you know, she attacked China 
in the so-called “incident”. Chiang Kai Shek, the unifying 
force, the motivating force of China held China against this 
totalitarian attack for four years after the invasion started 
mind you, France in 1940 had folded after two months of 
invasion. I’m not talking about France—I'm only answering 
the criticisms of those who feel very critical of what the 
Chinese don’t do now and what Chiang Kai Shek doesn’t 
succeed in doing now. After four years of this one sided 
struggle came Pearl Harbor. We came into the war. When 
we did so a major problem confronting us was keeping 
Great Britain, Russia and China in the war. We gave 
Great Britain 31 billion dollars worth of lend-lease, Russia, 
11 billion, China, one billionwm—we couldn’t get more to 
China. But in spite of the meagerness of help, China held 
on for four years more—once more, under the leadership 
of Chiang Kai Shek, good or as bad as it might be—only to 
end up in 1945 confronting a dangerous enemy that had been 
built up in China’s midst,—Communism. 

Now I must go back to indicate how Communism got 
there. After World War I a few Communists had trickled 
into China. Sun Yat Sen recognizing that the big problem 
was that China must be Westernized and would require 
Western help in the way of men and money and materials 
of every kind, sought help in the United States and in West- 
ern Europe. He could not get it and, at the suggestion of 
Russian agents, in China at the time, he brought in a Rus- 
sian mission. That is the way the Communism got started in 
China. The mission was there from 1923 to 1927, under the 
direct orders all the time of Moscow as to the development 
of the Communist movement in China and in detail as to 
what they should do. In those days, Russia feared Japan. 
As a counter against Japanese power Russia wanted a fairly 
strong China. The Chinese Communists were directed to 
enter the Kuomintang under whatever terms they could ar- 
range with Sun Yat Sen. This they did. Of interest is that 
the ‘T'rotskyites, who were. in China as well as Russia, op- 
posed this Moscow directed policy. They did not want to 
compromise even in the small degree of joining the Kuomin- 
tang—they were all purged on Moscow orders. But in 1927, 
Chiang Kai Shek decided he could not go along with Com- 
munism any longer. He evicted the Russian mission, he 
liquidated many of the Chinese Communists. Those that 
escaped bedded down in Kwangsi Province in South China. 
If the Japanese had not attacked in 1937, he would probably 
eventually have ended Communism because there were not 
too many Communists in China. However, in 1934, in a 
celebrated trek, the Communists moved from Kwangsi to 
North China, Shensi Province, where they were to be close 
to Russia and could get Russian help and Russian guidance. 
They were not then spread over North China, and they 
were not, of course, in Manchuria which was controlled 
by Japan. 

On their invasion of China, the Japanese occupied the 
railroads and the cities but did not try to occupy the pockets 
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in between. The Nationalist Armies fell back to the west- 
ward while the Communists infiltrated into the vacated 
pockets no longer susceptible to Nationalist control, de- 
veloped their cells, developed their guerrilla warfare groups, 
throughout North China during this period of 1937 to 1945. 
During part of the war, particularly around 1942, when 
Russia was still weak, under Russian direction the Chinese 
Communists fought the Japs. In the latter part of the war, 
when Russia was stronger and Japan was approaching de- 
feat, the Communists fought the Japs only intermittently 
and just enough to support their claim for American arms. 
At this juncture, a number of our representatives in China, 
including Mr. Wallace, said that the Communists were fine 
people, that they were the regenerative power for China, 
that they must be brought into the Chinese Government. 
Some of our people even went so far as to say that the 
United States should get aboard the Communist bandwagon. 

General Hurley was our ambassador to China. He first 
thought that we could do business with the Communists. 
Later he changed his mind, but some of his subordinates did 
not change their minds. He had them detached. But they 
went to Washington, returning to duty in the State Depart- 
ment itself, and were there in a position to issue directives 
guiding General Hurley himself. As you know, General 
Hurley resigned and was replaced by General Marshall. 
General Marshall brought with him to China the statement 
of policy of the United States, which was that the United 
States desired to rehabilitate China, to restore it to pros- 
perity, establish a unified, neaceful, strong China, under a 
government composed of all elements. And, of course, the 
major element outside of the Kuomintang, or Nationalist 
Party itself, was the Communist element. This policy went 
on to say that the United States stood ready to assist any 
government so constituted. Of course, the Communists 
would never have a government so constituted except on 
their own Communist terms. 

China had ended the war with its armies in the south, the 
economy disrupted by 8 years of war, no transportation, no 
Merchant Marine, no Navy. She had to handle all the jobs 
of rehabilitating, of receiving the surrender of the Japanese 
armies throughout China, had to try to reestablish the econ- 
omy, try to take over areas that had fallen into Communist 
hands during the war, all in a very short space of time. We 
helped them somewhat. We equipped some of their armies. 
We transported some of their troops north. We helped feed 
some of the famine areas such as Hunan in Central China. 
But we contributed to the infliction on China of a very 
serious situation in Manchuria. There were no Communists 
in Manchuria at the end of the war, except the Russians. 
Manchuria was a great arsenal. The industrial capacity ot 
Manchuria is much greater than that of all of China. At 
Yalta, as you know, we had agreed to Russia’s taking over 
certain parts of Manchuria—the railroads and to a certain 
extent Dairen and Port Arthur. Just before V-J day, we 
more or less directed the Chinese to negotiate a formalizing 
treaty with the Russians, which they did, in early August 
1945. We said, and I quote again from the White Paper— 
we said that in the treaty being negotiated between the 
Chinese and the Russians, the agreements established in 
Yalta must be followed, no more, no less. The treaty that 
was negotiated guaranteed sovereignty in Manchuria to the 
Nationalist Government, including sovereignty over Dairen 
and over all Manchuria. So, it’s hard to see how we were 
not a party to it. Cf course, the treaty was never observed 
by the Russians. 

There’s been much criticism of the strategical error of the 
Nationalist Government in entering Manchuria. But the 





Nationalists faced a dilemma. The Communists were not 
yet in Manchuria. If the Nationalists did not go immedi- 
ately to take over this, their own area, the Communists 
would, and would come into possession of Japanese arms and 
ammunition and arsenals. So, if the Nationalists went to 
North China and not to Manchuria they would allow to 
fall to the Communists in Manchuria, a supply of arms 
and ammunition to carry on the war. Naturally the Nation- 
alists rushed to Manchuria. But what the Russians were 
doing at that time was ostensibly patting the Nationalist 
Government on the back with one hand, while with the 
other hand they were beckoning the Communists to make 
all haste to come in and occupy Manchuria themselves. 
That this was going on was reported at the time by our 
Embassy in Moscow to our government—according to the 
White Paper. 

General Marshall as the President’s special envoy, oper- 
ating under the directive of the State Department, and 
making a strong effort to solve the situation by bringing 
the Communists into the government found himself con- 
fronted with Communist negotiators who needed to stall for 
time to build up and arm their armies and to get their 
armies into Manchuria. From time to time, as hostilities 
continued the Nationalist armies succeeded in placing an 
effective squeeze on the Communists. At such times the Com- 
munists would dangle forth hopes of their coming into the 
government under the proposed conditions, and General 
Marshall would persuade Chiang Kai Shek to accept a 
truce. This happened a number of times. Since then Chiang 
has made the observation that he, Chiang Kai Shek, had 
made many blunders, but that the greatest blunder that he 
had made was when he was persuaded to stay his hand 
when he was winning. 

As I have said, the arms and ammunition of the Japanese, 
and the arsenals in Northern Manchuria were being passed 
over to the Communists. At the same time we, whose de- 
clared policy was to avoid participation in fratricidal warfare 
in China—which was a controlling policy you might say— 
we declared an embargo on ammunition to the Nationalists. 
During the war we had armed and equipped thirty divisions, 
trained them, had American advisors for them, in order to 
fight the Japs. They were the best Chinese divisions. ‘They 
were equipped with American arms, required American am- 
munition. General Marshall himself observed to me, at the 
time we declared this embargo, that we had armed the 
Chinese and then we had disarmed them. These factors had 
a decisive effect on the situation during the critical years of 
1946 and 1947. 

The Chinese had some inept leadership. ‘There was some 
corruption, it is true. Much has been said about the corrup- 
tion. Who is free from corruption? Probably the Chinese 
are somewhat on a par with the Greeks. We decided to help 
Greece. We found that the help we gave them—materials, 
the financial help — was not sufficient. We had to send 
advisory help. In any country of this kind the most im- 
portant help that we can send is men, men of experience, 
ability, force, integrity. Such advisors are able to place a 
premium upon performance, on efficiency, and on honesty, 
of the best Chinese or best Greeks and at the same time 
to put a damper on non-performance and dishonesty. The 
furnishing of advisory help is the one thing that we have not 
done at any time. We withheld help to China for a long 
time but finally passed an act in 1948, providing military 
help which began to arrive in China in November, 1948, 
when the battle was practically over. But even that act had 
the string tied on it that there should be no advisory help— 
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added to the House bill by the Senate at the State Depart- 
ment's behest. 

Another thing I might mention is the frequently asserted 
“billions poured down the rathole to help the Chinese fight 
the Communists but it didn’t do any good.” Included in the 
claim of “billions” is UNRRA. UNKRA went to relieve the 
destitution left by the war, and also to feed the hundreds of 
thousands of refugees that moved ahead of the Communist 
advance, wherever it took place. | helped feed 300,000 in 
Tsingtao. When the Nationalists advanced there was no 
movement ahead of them. When the Communists advanced 
many were driven out and much of the UNRRA supplies 
had to go to feed them and to feed famine districts. Some of 
it actually went to feed the Communists. With my planes 
I dropped a million pounds in the Communist area, an 
operation arranged with the Nationalist permission. It was 
all taken by the Communist armies and did not any of it 
go to the destitute for whom it was intended. We know 
that. ‘The State Department knows that. 

Actually, what we have contributed to fight the Com- 
munists is less, in my opinion, than the contributions made 
to fight the Communists in Greece. The White Paper 
states that ““We could not extend the same kind of help to 
China that we did to Greece because China was many times 
bigger—therefore, though it was ‘right for Greece, it was 
wrong for China. 

| personally consider that effective help to China was 
never in conflict with what we did in Europe. It was com- 
plementary to it. If we put 10 billion dollars to stop 
Communism, which we have done, it’s better to expend it 
both in Europe and in Asia, mostly, maybe in Europe, 
Our efforts in Europe would have been reenforced and 
upported if we had wisely directed purposeful help to 
China. 

So, the Communists moved on. They have taken over 
most of China. I’m convinced they could have been stopped 
in 1946 and 1947 if we had provided ammunition and 
advisory help. General Wedemeyer is convinced of that. 
Many, both in the military and outside of the military, 
have considered that if we had committed ourself to a 
definite objective, and supported it as we had in Greece, the 
fall ot China to the Communists did not need to take place. 

he Communists will probably take over practically all 
of China—mainland China. There will be a question about 
Formosa. Communism will probably move on to the borders 
of Burma and Indonesia. The letter of transmittal of the 
White Paper ends up “If the Communists should decide to 
undertake aggression against their neighbors, then we, our- 
selves and the other nations in the United Nations, will be 
onfronted with a situation violative of the United Nations 
charter.” What that is intended to add up to, if anything, 
I don’t know. It’s not clear because there has already been 
Communist aggression against these neighboring countries. 
It got under way during the Japanese occupation. The 
United States, ending up the war, adopted the policy of fav- 
oring the termination in large degree of the colonial regimes 
that existed in Indo-China, Indonesia, and so forth. That 
was a worthy objective. The question always arises though, 
‘Just how do you get from one place to another?” “What 
kind of and how long a transition period is needed?” Japa- 
nese authority directed only to the support of the Japanese 
war, replaced the French, the British, and the Dutch author- 
ity. When the Japanese authority was suddenly terminated 
1 chaotic condition ensued in which the greatest danger 
was the Communist “cells” that had been built up during 
the war. It’s always a question: how fast can a country 
move from a condition of complete dependence into com- 





plete independence? In the Philippines we took a period of 
1916 to 1946, 30 years, and I think that long a period of 
transition is needed under the conditions that existed. 

Many people say that if a country is going to attain the 
liberty status, it must learn to walk, and even though it may 
fall, that’s the only way it can learn to walk. When a child 
learns to walk, he falls now and then. We must expect 
that he will fall. But we don’t have to let him get out in 
traffic by himself. So, 1 feel that when we want to do our 
best for the movement of these people, these populations 
of Indonesia and Indo-China, into a free world that is 
going our way instead of the Communist way, we should 
not foster too rapid a transition period. 

Now, to return briefly to Japan. Japan, a nation of 80 


‘million people must depend on an outside food supply of 


about 20 per cent, that is food for 16 million people. They 
must get it from somewhere, and the normal place to get it 
is from East Asia. Japan, on the other hand, must pay for 
that by industrial production and by services. They’ve got 
the knowhow, they can produce and ship manufactured 
goods. They must get food. We cannot continue indefinitely 
to supply the food they need. If all the Chinese in Indonesia 
and Indo-China join in with the Chinese Communists to 
establish a Communist regime throughout Far East Asia, 
then the pressure on Japan to enter the Communist orbit 
will be tremendous. It will be very difficult to resist it. 

Many people say the Chinese have always absorbed or 
driven out aliens. That is true. They have. But they, those 
they absorbed or drove out, were of an inferior culture and 
it took time to absorb them. The absorption or expulsion 
required generations to complete, and the movement had to 
have a starting point. Those who are going to oppose 
Communism need a rallying point. I consider that we still 
have to support the only rallying point possible, namely the 
Nationalist Government. We must do it primarily with 
advisors. We should not send a dollar to China, or any 
material, without the guidance of American advisors. We 
never should send divisions of troops. That wouldn’t work. 

Now, I have one more observation to make. I was at 
Pearl Harbor, in command of the Pennsylvania. I was in 
drydock. All my propellers were off the ship. Two de- 
stroyers were in there with me. I was hit by bombs. The 
destroyers were hit. Both of them burned up. One of them 
blew up. The oil in the dock got on fire. Ships were rolling 
over and sinking and blowing up around me. A tremendous 
ordeal to you and the country, but more to us who were 
witnessing it. Pearl Harbor took about two hours. The 
Commanders-in-Chief could do nothing after it started other 
than what they did do. Suppose Pearl Harbor had taken 
four years, and that these Commanders had done nothing— 
how much more culpable would they be. And I assure you 
that I consider the disaster that has overcome us in the Pa- 
cific during the past four years is far greater than Pearl 
Harbor. Pearl Harbor was but the culminating climax of 
something that had been going on before, and was really a 
blessing in disguise because, if it had not brought us into 
the war at that time, we would have gotten into the war 
much later under much more adverse conditions we would 
not have won it. During the period before Pearl Harbor, 
to use a Biblical expression, we were “looking into a glass 
darkly”, and Pearl Harbor brought us “face to face.” 
With what is going on now, the people must look at it, but 
not continue to look at it “darkly.” We want to bring it 
“face to face’’ before a catastrophic explosion much greater 
than Pearl Harbor takes place at some future date. 

I thank you. 
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"R. Chairman, Members of the Conference and Dis- 
Me tinguished Guests: The University of Texas shares 
with all Texas pride in the fact that you have 
chosen Houston for your meeting place this year. You are 
met for the transaction of business of real importance to the 
tens of thousands of people whom you serve. It is also im- 
portant to you and to the institutions which you represent. 
You and your colleagues are Higher Education at work in 
this great southern section of our Nation. At no time in 
history has your high calling been of more importance to 
individuals, institutions and principles which together make 
up our complicated way of life. 

At no time have your responsibilities been greater. Public 
and private funds in untold amounts have been provided 
for Education in America during the last half century and 
more. There has been sufficient time for it to demonstrate, 
if it can, that this support has been providently extended 
and that more is justified. The need for that demonstration 
is critical. Its hour is at hand. Its success or failure depends 
primarily on you and your colleagues in the educational field. 

The peoples of all lands wander leaderless in blind hate 
and paralyzing fear. With famine in many lands we race 
to spend incredible amounts on engines of destruction so 
gruesome in their power that civilization cannot survive 
their use. Chicago’s great Chancellor was within the facts 
when he said: “Education may not save us but it is the only 
hope we have.” 

What did he mean by the term “education”? I think 
he certainly used it in its widest sense: that he meant every 
process, formal or informal, designed to carry to the mind 
of adult and youth alike the stark facts of our mad existence 
along with the lessons of history which might encourage us 
to change our course while there is yet time. 

It seems to me your part in this program is to make certain 
that the basic facts of our governmental philosophy and of 
our economic system are given the widest possible dissemi- 
nation with the least possible delay. It is a duty long 
neglected on most if not all campuses, but it is none the 
less an imperative duty if the schools you serve and other 
priceless incidents of our way of life are to survive. 

For two generations we have gone ahead in almost every 
field of education subordinating general culture to the exac- 
tions of professional and technical training. Our emphasis 
has been on how to achieve and acquire, not on how to live 
or to safeguard all that makes life worth the living. Sur- 
vival depends upon our ability to reverse this trend in the 
home, in the church and in the school. 

Unless Education recognizes and accepts its responsibility 
in this all but impossible task there is no chance for its 
success. Its leaders were in the forefront of every struggle 
to win our freedom. I have every confidence that their 
successors will acquit themselves with equal valor as we 
battle to retain it. 

In this troubled hour you have invited me, a layman, 
to discuss with you a principle which is absolutely vital to 
education everywhere and at every level—Academic Free- 
dom. I am deeply moved by the honor you have done me. 


» 


If I am able to add even a little to your sense of security 
I shall be most grateful. 


Before 1 undertake to discuss this subject with you Il 
think you should know something of my background and 
of my past efforts on behalf of integrity in education. For 
the past fifty-two years | have been a member of The Uni- 
versity of Texas in one capacity or another—first as one of 
the least distinguished of its students and later as ex-student, 
counsel, lecturer and finally as Chairman of its Governing 
Board. Along the way I sojourned for three years at the 
Law School of the University of Chicago in the days when 
its staff included giants such as Mechem, Freund, Hall, 
Whittier and Bigelow, and Harper was still at its head. 

Rare good fortune has brought me many close and confi- 
dential contacts with men and women of your profession. 
With a single exception I have known every President of 
The University of Texas and most of them have been my 
trusted friends as I have been theirs. At Chicago the Law 
School was then small with the result that we came to know 
Our instructors intimately and formed with them life-long 
friendships. For a little while and without distinction | 
lectured at the Law School of The University of “‘lexas 
and for many years | numbered among my most valued 
clients, clubmates and friends many members of its staff: 

So it happens that I do not have to depend upon hearsay 
testimony as to the character and integrity and the courage 
of men and women who make up the teaching profession. 
I have known them from boyhood. I have seen them in 
action in adversity and in prosperity, in danger and when 
they felt secure, at work and in play, happy and in the 
sorrows which come to all men, and I have for them deep 
admiration, respect and affection. They have deserved well 
of life and of their country and above all they have deserved 
and do deserve to be secure in their high endeavors. 

Neither is it necessary for me to learn from others the 
meaning of Academic Freedom. Once only in my long 
connection with The University of Texas have | seen it 
imperilled and successfully defended, though in that struggle 
the name by which University integrity is now known was 
never mentioned so far as I can recall. In view of the 
principles involved and of their disposition the incident 
should be noted here. 

In the emotional and political upheavals incident to our 
entry into World War I an able and determined Governor 
of Texas came into conflict with officers of the University 
and conceived it to be within his power to cause their re- 
moval and otherwise to dictate the internal affairs of the 
school. The issue was immediately joined in one of the 
most dramatic battles of Texas political history. 

The defense of the University was entrusted to a Central 
Committee of its former students, of which I had the honor 
to be Executive Secretary. Help came from the press, the 
pulpit and the platform in every section of the State, and 
when our labors of many months were ended the Governor 
had paid for his folly with the loss of his high office and 
it had been established by the people of Texas for all time 
that never thereafter would any political officer dare to 
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interfere in the internal affairs of State-supported higher 
education. Academic Freedom as it has existed throughout 
the history of education in the Republic and in the State 
was thus ratified and re-afirmed as a fundamental tenet 
of our governmental policy and it is binding upon every 
representative of the State today. 

It was from this background that I was called to service 
on The Board of Regents of The University of Texas five 
years ago. A distressing controversy had resulted in the 
dismissal of a former President of the University and in 
a number of resignations from its Board. It seems unneces- 
sary to recount the details of that incident though I shall be 
glad to answer to the best of my ability any questions which 
may be asked concerning it. 

It is sufficient to say that the University community in 
that hour was in a state of tremendous emotional stress and 
that the reputation of the University was injured in many 
quarters by wildly-exaggerated reports, which in most cases 
had no foundation in fact. 

While its reputation was thus assailed the character of the 
University was untouched. The same principles which had 
inspired its founding and which had safeguarded it through 
the years still ruled its destiny. All reports to the contrary 
notwithstanding Academic Freedom in every proper sense 
had been fully observed at The University of Texas every 
hour since | came upon its Board. 

And as is always happily the case when a school or any 
other institution is unjustly charged and is then able to 
prove its freedom from blame, The University of Texas 
emerged from its ordeal stronger in every sinew and more 
secure in the affection and respect of the people of Texas 
than it had been at any hour in its history. 

Those of us charged with stewardship of the University 
cannot do otherwise than uphold Academic Freedom if we 
would carry out the duties we have sworn to perform. So 
far as | know, no other University has the same protection. 

Our duties stem from action taken in the State Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1875 when Texas, after four weary 
years of war and four worse years of reconstruction, was 
once more ruled by free men. Through all their trials 
these pioneers had held fast to their belief in education and 
its integrity. They submitted and the people adopted a 
Constitutional mandate to the Legislature that it establish 
‘a University of the first class.” The Legislature passed 
appropriate statutes creating The University of Texas and 
committing its control to The Board of Regents. We who 
accept membership upon this Board undertake, upon our 
oaths, to conduct “a University of the first class”, nothing 
less. If Academic Freedom is essential to the welfare—to 
the very existence—of “a University of the first class”, as 
we believe it to be and as history has proven it to be, we 
must defend and uphold it against all attacks from without 
or within. 

Exactly what is meant by Academic Freedom? I conceive 
it to be first of all a rule or principle which guarantees to 
every member of the University—student, staff or ofiicer— 
the absolute right to search for the truth wherever the 
search may lead. Short of that there can be no real Univer- 
sity. 

For if a single avenue of investigation may be wholly 
or even partly closed by external forces, it means that all 
research may be prohibited by the same power. No scholar 
worthy of the name would remain for an hour in a situation 
so dominated. 

In every properly-conducted University in America of 
today this right is absolute. In schools still operating under 
Kremlin communism it is unknown. Full faith and credit 


are accorded scholarly findings where freedom safeguards 
research while the pronouncements of school men from wel- 
fare states are rejected as propaganda. There is no gradual 
shading from one estate to the other. There is e'ther free- 
dom or the total want of it. In schools governed by the 
normal principles and procedures customarily observed by 
leading American universities, freedom is absolute and secure. 
It will remain inviolate so long as free government lasts 
but it will not survive one hour of statism. 


But the right to search for truth is only one of the bounties 
of freedom. There is another of equal dignity—the right 
to speak and write the truth, whatever the truth may prove 
to be. No scholar or teacher would be content with less, nor 
should he be. 

The whole fabric of education has been put together 
through the ages by men and women consecrated to the 
teaching of truth—truth as it actually is and not some 
substitute dictated by tyranny, great or small. Academic 
Freedom at every level guarantees this right. We cannot 
surrender it in whole or in part and remain secure in any 
other privilege. 

While these two rights comprehend what is ordinarily 
understood by the term Academic Freedom, there is a third 
right common to all men of good purpose which must be 
safeguarded to University members at every level if their 
integrity and usefulness is to be preserved and if the institu- 
tions they serve are to occupy in our scheme of life the high 
position for which they were destined. I refer to something 
which, for want of a better term, I shall define as the right 
to be a citizen. There is no higher privilege. 

There is but one justification for spending public funds 
and effort on education and that is that membership in 
universities and other schools produces better citizens. We 
believe that this is sound and we strive to keep it forever 
so. How can we hope to succeed unless we safeguard to 
every member of our staff every right and privilege of 
citizenship and encourage them in their use? 

But this privilege involves responsibilities and discrimi- 
nation of high order. A member of a university may never 
properly forget that status or its obligation upon him not 
to involve the institution in partisan questions. His right 
to his own political convictions is absolute. No one in or 
out of the University has the right to influence in any 
particular party afhliations which he may make so long as 
they would be legal for any other citizen. 

But he has no right to commit the institution to his views 
or affiliations or to use time or facilities belonging to the 
institution for propaganda in their favor with students under 
his guidance or others whom he may seek to reach. 

Furthermore, he must take the consequences of his beliefs 
and affiliations just as other citizens are required to do. If 
he aligns himself with Kremlin communists or other groups 
committed to the overthrow of government by force, he 
must expect to be dealt with as other men would be. Neither 
Academic Freedom nor tenure affords protection for treason. 

Nor is any governing board justified in employing or 
retaining in its employ people committed to treasonable prac- 
tices. We are trustees for public funds committed to us 
to promote education and, through it, the safety and wel- 
fare of the State. If a man is committed to the destruction 
of our Government by force, and knows the consequences of 
his acts, he is a knave; if he is so stupid as not to know 
what he is doing or what may be the consequences of his 
acts, he is a fool. In neither event may trustees of public 
funds bestow them upon him and I, for one, will never 
do so. 


But he must never stand convicted upon hearsay or by 
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association. The principle of Academic Freedom, however 
strongly stated, is of no value unless it is supported by 
tenure and rules of procedure which guarantee to the accused 
the rights which free men have fought for through the 
centuries and which, incidentally, are wholly unknown to 
statism. The essentials of these rules are familiar to every 
trained lawyer. The charges must be in writing; they must 
be heard by an impartially-constituted faculty committee ; 
the accused must have the right to appear in person and by 
counsel of his own selection, and to confront and cross- 
examine witnesses who may appear against him; he shall 
have the right to testify but may not be required to do so 
and he shall have the right to introduce any and all oral 
or written evidence or material relevant to his defense. A 
stenographic record of the proceedings must be taken and 
filed with the governing board, and a copy must be made 
available to the accused. The findings of the committee 
must be reviewed by the governing board which may approve, 
reject or amend them. Reasons for its actions must be 
reduced to writing and a copy furnished the accused. The 
whole record, when complete, must become a public docu- 
ment, subject to inspection by any interested party. 

These rights seem to me to include all that is essential 
to Academic Freedom. With their fuil recognition, it is 
complete and secure. 

But it is a high privilege, carrying with it definite re- 
sponsibilities. It is freedom under the law—the only secure 
liberty devised by man. Nowhere have I seen its proper 
limitation better stated than in the following quotation from 
Norman Foerster’s ‘“The American State University—lIts 
Relation to Democracy” 


While evils may result from academic freedom, still 
greater evils result from suppression of it. The state 
university is properly free to exercise the dispassionate 
pursuit of knowledge; it is not free to apply its knowledge 
to the practical direction of affairs. Its function is intel- 
lectual, not political. The moment it claims the privilege 
of directing society, it is in danger of losing its privilege 
of studying society. Academic freedom is also menaced 
by individual professors who abuse it. Prone to proclaim 
this freedom as an abstract right, they often forget that, 
whether a right or an expedient, it has its correlative in 
responsibility. There are always a few professors who 
do not stay to make a distinction between free speech 
and foolish speech. They may be absurdly wholesale, or 
recklessly belligerent, or inclined to showmanship. Indeed, 
most of the limitations to which academic freedom is sub- 
ject are merely matters of good manners and good taste. 
They call for a decent degree of restraint and modesty, 
not for an abandonment of the quest of truth. If the 
behavior of professors were more seemly, there would be 
less temptation, on the part of administrators and govern- 
ing boards, to act in contravention of the principle of 
permanent tenure. 


There is an incident to Academic Freedom which is 
important. It is the atmosphere in which the privilege is 
enjoyed. This depends to a very large extent upon the 
beneficiaries of the privilege—the staff of the institution. 
If staff members in any considerable number put personal 
ambition or partisanship above the welfare of their institu- 
tion there is trouble ahead for everyone and no set of 
rules can afford the offenders security to which, in fact, 
their claim is shadowy at best. If, on the other hand, staff 
members keep uppermost the welfare of the institution and 
are able to subordinate their personal prejudices and suspi- 
cions to its interests, they are in position, if the occasion 





unhappily arises, to assert their rights and to call to their 
support the whole force of enlightened public opinion. 
To put it another way, the university is an entity composed 


of five principal groups—students, former students, staff, 
officers and governing board. If it is to enjoy real and 
continuing success it must have the combined support of 
these groups working in full cooperation one with another. 
There cannot be effective cooperation in the absence of 
respect and respect is definitely a mutual relationship. 

If staff policy or action is suspect by the officer or the 
board, or if officers or board members are regarded by staff 
members as being necessary and ignorant nuisances at best 
and capable of public description only by the Chief Executive 
at their worst, there is no hope for success and certainly 
none for tolerable conditions of security. 

In the language of an early Texan who began life as a 
school teacher and ended it full of honor as one of Texas’ 
great citizens and entrepreneurs: “You have to understand 
the other fellow some time. The sooner you do it the 
better it will be for you and him and everyone else con- 
cerned.” 

Mutual respect and understanding are essential to full 
enjoyment of Academic Freedom. All these are in easy 
reach of men and women of good intent. 

The principle of Academic Freedom, when properly ap- 
plied, seems so sound and essential to me that I find it 
difficult to understand why it should be brought in question. 
But apparently it is in real or imagined danger elsewhere 
for just recently, in a letter from a distinguished educator, 
I found this statement: “One of the things that bothers me 
about faculty members is that so many of them feel insecure.” 

That to me is a tragic statement. A man who feels in- 
secure fears disaster in some form. He is apprehensive lest 
some injustice be visited upon him. Whether his fear is 
groundless or not matters little. In either case, it constitutes 
cruelty which renders creative thought or effective teaching 
utterly impossible. 

I could not but wonder at the source of the fear he 
reported. Who was the tyrant and what the tyranny? 

In our own case it could come from one or all of three 
sources—the Governor, the Legislature or The Board of 
Regents. This being a state-supported school, I assume that 
conditions there resemble closely those eixsting at The Uni- 
versity of Texas. If so, his staff members are far less for- 
tunate than ours. 

For in all its history The University of Texas has been 
entirely free from Executive interference in its internal 
affairs save in the single instance recounted above. It has 
been my privilege to serve under three different governors 
and to know personally all who have served Texas in the 
last half century. No man competent to appraise facts could 
possibly think his tenure or freedom in jeopardy from that 
source. With the single exception noted they have performed 
their constitutional duties to the University solely in its 
interest and have left all else to the Legislature and the 
Board. 

The Legislature has, and of right ought to have, the 
power to review the University’s record each year and the 
duty to appropriate funds adequate to its operation as “a 
university of the first class.” The University belongs not 


to its Board, its Officers, its staff or its student body. It 
belongs to all the people of Texas and to no one else and it 
is altogether wholesome and proper that the representatives 
of the people—their Legislature—should at all convenient 
times have access to every fact of its conduct and operation. 


Texa: It seeks to earn 
“a university of the first class” 


The University of Texas is no mendicant. 


its support as through its 
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services to the State and to the Nation. No man serving 
worthily on its staff in high position or low need have fear 
of just treatment by the Legislature of Texas. Nor would 
he lack for defenders should oppression threaten from that 
or any other source. 

More than one hundred thousand former students of the 
University live within the State, but large though that 
number is they constitute but a fraction of the enlightened 
citizenry of the State who understand what a real University 
is and who will brook no interference with its essential 
freedoms. 

‘This leaves but one other source for a fecling of insecurity 
-the governing board. If his fear is well-founded, the people 
of his state are being poorly served by those whom they have 
entrusted with their University. Whether they act through 
ignorance or design, any intrusion by a governing board 
or any of its members into the academic administration of 
a university is fatal to its integrity and destructve of the 
morale of its staff. 

Sut theirs is not merely the negative duty of abstention. 
‘They have in addition the affirmative duty, especially if they 
would conduct an institution of the first class, to preserve 
and defend against attacks from any or all sources the right- 
ful freedoms of all members of their university. This is a 
duty which they alone can perform. If they fail to sense 
the presence of danger, or to combat immediately and suc- 


cessfully its cause when it is found to exist, they invite com- 
plete destruction of staff morale. 

But this duty of the Board to protect members of their 
institution against invasions of their rightful freedoms is 
limited strictly to those freedoms which are in fact worthy 
and well deserved. No burden rests upon the Board or upon 
any other representative of the institution to defend any of 
its members who abuse their rightful freedoms or who are 
guilty of other conduct calculated to bring the institution 
into disrepute. 

There is but one permissible contact between board and 
staff and that is the President. If, as is happily the case with 
us, he is a competent executive as well as a great scholar, 
he will effectively discourage any invasion of his rightful 
prerogatives and will protect his staff against injustice from 
any source. If he is not so accomplished, turmoil and dis- 
aster will follow him to the end of his unfortunate adminis- 
tration. 

There is but one admissible criterion for board action: 
“The Welfare of the University.” Patient and faithful 
adherence to it and observance of time tested principles of 
administration will create an atmosphere congenial to re- 
search and teaching. To such a school in due time scholars 
who will accept nothing less will come to make it great. In 
such a place security is the portion of every worthy member 
of the university—there resides Academic Freedom. 


“The Importance of the Individual” 


CONCEPT OF “PUSH-BUTTON” WARFARE IS A DANGEROUS OPIATE 
By GENERAL J. LAWTON COLLINS, Chief of Staff, U. 8. Army 
{rmistice Day Address at Birmingham, Alabama, November 11, 1949 


~~ ROM my office in the Pentagon Building, I can look 
across to the green slopes of Arlington Cemetery, 


where twenty-eight years ago today an Unknown 
Soldier was laid to rest with the hopes and prayers of all 
our people that his sacrifice might perpetuate our way of 
life. lor we felt then—as we feel now—that wars could 
he prevented, and that sacrifice in war would no longer be 
necessary. 

‘Though our hopes and prayers seemed shattered by the 
unprecedented destruction of World War II, the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier, even more than ever, has remained a 
national shrine to the sacrifice of all our servicemen who 
died in the air, on the battlefield of some foreign land, or in 
the unchartered depth of a hostile sea. 

As 1 have gone aout my work, I have often thought 
how appropriate it was that the offices of the highest officials 
of our Department of Defense should be located almost in 
the shadow of this great monument—as a constant reminder 
of the profound gravity of their work. 

And I have also felt that there is a significance to this 
symbol that we Americans often overlook. For in the honors 
accorded this one anonymous soldier, there is symbolized 
more than the sacrifice of war, and more than homage to 
military dead. I think that here is something deep in the 
meaning of our way of life—perhaps the very epitome of 
democracy—the deep and abiding belief in the importance 
of the individual citizen, whether he happens to be wearing 
civilian garb or a military uniform. 

The importance of the individual—his strengths and his 
virtues—his faults and his foibles—has always been a primary 
emphasis in the Army. While our research and development 








programs aim continually to improve the soldier’s effective- 
ness on the battlefield as well as to increase his personal 
protection, your soldier is less a creature of his technological 
environment than his brother in the air or on the seas. 

When I say this, in no sense am I setting ourselves up 
as something part from our sister services. But there is a 
vast difference in the handling of Army forces, large or 
small, in the field, and the handling of Air or Navy units. 
A ship goes out to sea as one tight, self-contained package 
of men, ammunition, food, medical supplies, armament, and 
all else required. It goes out as an entity. Even though its 
individual crew members have vital jobs that must be care- 
fully integrated, they can perform their individual jobs with- 
out necessarily knowing the ship’s position or what its objec- 
tive is. The ship can change its direction, increase its speed 
or slow down as a unit on the simple mechanical signal of a 
single man. And in the process, no man can leave the ship 
unless he wishes to jump overboard. And when the battle is 
over, the ship comes back as a unit for refitting. In a similar 
manner, an aircraft is a tight, self-contained machine com- 
plete with its own power plant, fuel, communications, food, 
and ammunition. Thus the tactics and the strategy of the 
Navy and the Air Force must of necessity be predicated more 
as a general rule, upon the capabilities of their machines, 
rather than upon the capabilities of men. 

Contrast this with a platoon of infantry, for example, 
that jumps off in the dusk through the jungle, as I had one 
of them do in New Georgia. It was moving toward a place 
called Zieta, which we were not even sure existed in order to 
cut off the retreat of some Japs we were driving ahead of 
us. Think of the problems that its leader had. He had no 
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neat, self-contained package. It was absolutely essential that 
every man in the platoon have full confidence in the leader 


or they would never reach their obiective. The tenuous 
bonds of control in such a unit are not iron bound. To 
hold them together requires months or training and indoc- 
trination to develop individual confidence, individual willing- 
ness to face death, and mutual discipline. 

Therefore, discipline in your Army today cannot . be 
founded on the ancient shibboleth of “Theirs not to reason 
why, theirs but to do and die.” American soldiers particu- 
larly must know the reason why and must be convinced of 
the importance of their individual tasks in the operation of 
a unit. Hence the importance of the individual is paramount, 
and respect for the rights of the individual is the keynote 
of American discipline and American Jeadership. 

This characteristic of our Army leadership was singled out 
by Mr. Henry Stimson when he bade farewell to his senior 
civilian and military assistants upon his retirement in 1945. 
It was my great privilege to be present in his office at that 
time. After thanking his civilian aides for the wonderful 
support and assistance that they had given him during his 
years as Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson turned to his military 
chiefs and spoke with warmth of his and the nation’s indebt- 
edness to these men for their great contribution during 
the war. 

In conclusion, Mr. Stimson said to General Marshall and 
his assistants, “You have been brave, but not brutal; con- 
fident, but not arrogant; and you have welded the tremen- 
dous military potential of this country into a great fighting 
machine without having sacrificed the rights of the in- 
dividual.” 

As a part of this concept, we feel that a fundamental re- 
quirement of command today, as it should be in the Army 
of any free peopie, is to provide an answer to the soldier’s 
eternal question, “Why?” We base this on the fact that the 
American soldier is to be led and not driven. To be led, he 
must have an intelligent explanation of the things he is 
called upon to do. This has, of course, made the require- 
ments for leadership proportionately greater. The demands 
on our Office Corps have grown heavier as the individual 
soldier has become more and more important—and as the 
soldier has recognized his own importance—in our military 
thinking. 

Thus our broad objective in the Army is to produce a 
better soldier and a better citizen. For, the better he is as a 
citizen, the better he is as a soldier. Here, Army leaders and 
civilian leaders have a greater community of interest than 
ever before. . 

I am afraid that much you have heard of late—from me as 
well as from other military men—may have given you the 
impression that our national security is exclusively a func- 
tion of allocating dollars, or specifying numbers of planes 
and ships and tanks. There is a grave fallacy in such 
assumptions. 

We must not be lulled into a vicarious concept of “dollar 
defense,” in which we feel it is only necessary to spend our 
dollars properly, and the security of our nation is assured. 

And we cannot afford to stake our defense solely on the 
machines of war—no matter how efficient. For the concept 
of “push-button warfare” is a dangerous opiate to feed the 
American people. 

For dollars alone are useless and—even in America—are 
limited in number while our inventiveness and industrial 
“know-how” are fragile superiority that a determined enemy 
might in time overcome. 

We do not possess a monopoly on the inventive and scien- 
tific genius of mankind. Nor do we have a first lien on the 





secrets of Nature. Basic research knows no national bound- 
aries and atomic progress is not confined to the Western 
Hemisphere. 

We have mastered the physical atom and somewhat 
slighted the human atom. We can split the former, examine 
its parts, synthesize it, and above all control its vast ener- 
gies. Our knowledge of the latter, however, is still rela- 
tively elementary. 

We have, at times, perpetuated this, fallacy in our public 
discussions of national defense. We have talked much about 
broad and sweeping issues—of our vast industrial potential, 
of the might of our separate armed services. 

I do not think that we can afford to continue to talk only 
in terms of the “big picture” and to continue to emphasize 
machines over men, and nations over individuals. For the 
future, it seems to me, holds not only the possibility of 
struggle between national strengths but rather a billion- 
fold conflict in the consciences of individuals concerned with 
individual ideals, individual freedoms, and _ individual 
objectives. 

Our machines—and even our Nation itself—are in my 
opinion, only the means to the true end of our democracy, 
and they are valid only if they contribute to the achieve- 
ment of individual objectives and the realization of personal 
rights and responsibilities. 

This is the great difference between dictatorship and 
democracy. In a dictatorship, the individual exists only for 
the State. His dignity is unknown, his initiative is unwanted, 
his happiness is of no consequence. He is a nonentity in an 
amorphous mass of humanity. If he speaks out, he is jailed; 
if he is unduly silent he becomes suspect. On the other hand, 
in the democracy the State exists only for the individual. 
He can criticize authority from the sidewalks; yet he is not 
barred from rising from the humblest origins to the highest 
level of authority. His personal welfare transcends all con- 
siderations of cost, time, and effort. I need only quote to 
you the automatic and spontaneous dispatch of numbers of 
planes and ships, as well as bodies of troops, to search for 
one lost individual. I think you will all remember a recent 
example of this. When the crew of an airplane had to 
crash-land on the frozen wastes of Greenland, no effort or 
expense was spared. Planes, gliders, ships, and parachutists 
were dispatched to save them. That exemplifies our national 
faith—our national emphasis on the dignity and worth of 
the individual. This is one of our greatest national virtues. 

I believe that if we continue wisely on our way to achieve 
individual objectives, we need have no fear of going down 
before some fanatical and aggressive ideology that offers 
much less in the consummation of individual desires than 
does our own way of life. 

History has many examples of where ideologies have 
clashed. But, in the long run, I believe that the ideologies 
which offered most in terms of fulfillment of individual 
objectives have won, and the other ideology has lost its 
vigor, and has had to retreat. 

Therefore, our defenses are meaningless unless they help 
preserve our American way of life. Our technological su- 
premacy is barren unless it enhances our ideals as well as 
our standard of living. And our international policies have 
true meaning only in that they contribute toward maintain- 
ing a just and honorable peace. 

We once thought that we could relegate the business of 
peacetime preparedness to our armed forces, while the bulk 
of our citizens could go about their daily lives unaffected by 
such unproductive distractions. Modern warfare no longer 
threatens only our armed forces on distant battlefields, but 
to a limited extent makes our homeland susceptible to attack. 
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For the first time we must give some thought as to how we 
would act in the event an enemy should penetrate our defense 
with an aerial oftensive. 
How ready are we to absorb a possible attack on civilian 
? How willing are we to take the losses and 
still fipht back to protect the mode of lite which we hold 
sacred? How willing are we to make the individual sacri- 
fice of money, time and individual liberties necessary to pre- 
clude the likelihood of such attacks ? 


communities 


This latter point should be the real criterion for every- 
thing we Americans do tor our national security. Whatever 
we do should be designed primarily to prevent war, not 
merely to win it. In fact, this should be the guide in the 
whole international field of economic, political, and military 
endeavor. 

It seems to me that this is what the American people had 
in mind when the Congress unified our Armed Forces; 
when we adopted the Marshall Plan with its program of 
economic aid to Western Europe; when we followed this 
with the North Atlantic Treaty, and when we backed this 
up with the Military Assistance Program designed to con- 
solidate the strength of the free peoples of the world who 
are threatened with aggression. 


Each of these moves entails some sacrifice on the part of 
us as citizens and some sacrifice on the part of each branch 
of our Armed Services. And | think a greater community 
of interest between the military and civilian elements of our 
country is represented in these moves. For they, as means 
to prevent destruction of our way of life, also are means to 
preserve the dignity and worth of the individual. 

That is why I feel there is particular significance in the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier on Armistice Day. For his 
resting place not only overlooks the offices of our Depart- 
ment of Defense as a reminder of the importance of the 
individual serviceman, but also overlooks the offices of the 
other departments of our government as a reminder to them 
of the importance of the individual citizen. 

The success of our Army—and the success of our Nation— 
is a reflection on the sum of our individual successes. I am 
confident that an Army of strong individuals, held together 
by a sound discipline based on respect for personal initiative 
and rights and dignity of the individual, will never fail this 
nation in time of need. I am equally confident that a nation 
of strong individuals—which holds that its national objec- 
tives exist only to give life and meaning to individual objec- 
tives—will always produce that type of Army. 


Freedom and the Social Sciences 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM PARTICULARLY IMPORTANT IN THIS AGE OF CHANGE 
By WILLIAM G. CARLETON, Professor of Political Science, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
Delivered before the Florida Council of Social Sciences, Tampa, Florida, November 3, 1949 


I 


URING the past year academic freedom has been 
under attack again. A number of state legislatures 
have created special investigating committees to look 

into teaching in our universities and colleges. Some of these 
committees are now at work. For a time last winter the 
investigating committee in Illinois became so threatening to 
the elementary principles of academic freedom that Professor 
Harold Urey is reported to have declared that in America it 
is fast becoming a crime merely to be an intellectual. 

The teaching of the social sciences will always be a high 
adventure and a dangerous business, for the social sciences 
deal with the conflict over wealth and the conflict over power. 
‘Today, however, in this troubled time, the teaching of the 
social sciences is a particularly dangerous business. We live 
in the most turbulent and revolutionary age in_ history. 
Nevertheless, chaotic as our world seems, the situation is 
intelligible. It makes sense. The crisis that confronts us 
did not just happen; it was produced by deep-seated and long- 
time causes. And it is the duty of the social sciences to make 
sense out of this apparent chaos and to help resolve the crisis. 

We social scientists of this generation have a high obliga- 
tion and a difhcult task. It is we, more than any other group, 
who are called upon to help ease the economic, social, poli- 
tical, and legal adjustments to machine civilization. The 
physical scientists, by pushing man’s technology so far into 
the future, have changed the world and created the problems 
which cry out for adjustment. It is the economists, sociolo- 
gists, political scientists, historians, and psychologists who 
must do the most to help make the personal and social adjust- 
ments to these changes. It has been said that today mankind 
is attempting to deal with a twentieth-century world of mod- 
ern science and technology with the social, economic, and 
political concepts of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


We social scientists have as our task the squaring of these 
concepts with the realities of the twentieth century. 

‘The machine can free man or enslave him; it can make of 
this world something resembling a paradise or a purgatory. 
Men have it within their power to achieve a security hitherto 
dreamed of only by philosophers, or they may go the way of 
the dinosaurs, actually disappearing from the earth because 
they fail to develop the social and political intelligence to 
adjust to the world their mechanical intelligence has created. 
Right now the outcome is doubtful and the issue hangs in the 
balance. Are we social scientists adequately meeting the chal- 
lenge of our generation? Will we be able to measure up to 
the crisis of our time? 


II 


Social scientists are urged repeatedly “to catch up” with 
the physical scientists. But the social sciences have come a 
long way, and they are much farther advanced than even 
social scientists, absorbed in particular areas of particular 
fields, realize. There is still much to be done and there will 
always be much to be done, but the accomplishments of the 
social sciences in the past few decades have been very great. 
The social sciences today could be of even more help than 
they are—they hold the answers to a lot of important ques- 
tions—if their findings were more generally accepted by the 
public. What the social scientists need above everything else 
is popular acceptance. This does not mean government by 
experts, but it does mean a wider acceptance of the techniques 
and conclusions of social scientists by practical businessmen, 
politicians, and statesmen. 

The accomplishments of the social scientists are all the 
more remarkable considering the difficulties under which they 
have labored. They have had to question certain inherited 
values dear to men. They have had to detach themselves 
from their own culture and look at that culture in the cold, 
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dispassionate way of a zoologist dissecting a specimen. They 
have had to deal with far more inponderables and intangibles 
than the physical scientist has had to do. They have not been 
able to make as much use of experiments under controlled 
conditions as has the physical scientist. (For instance, the 
social scientists cannot take two sufficiently large groups of 
people with exact backgrounds, abilities, training, resources, 
and technology, and study one of them under a system of 
socialism and the other under a system of capitalism.) They 
often have had to think across a number of disciplines in 
order to come out with significant findings. They have had to 
encounter men’s inherited superstitions, their prejudices, their 
myths, their emotions, and their vested interests. They not 
only have had to develop their sciences; they also have had 
to sell their techniques, their attitudes, and their findings to 
the public. The physical scientist can apply his discipline 
without much popular support. A physician may remove an 
appendix without the vote of the community. But the social 
scientist, to be effective in the application of his science, must 
convert public opinion to his way of thinking. And the 
average run of men have been too busy making a living from 
the soil and from the machine to develop a high degree of 
social and political insight. H. G. Wells once said that the 
ordinary run of men have better mechanical minds than they 
have political and social minds; that they play a game of 
bridge or solve a puzzle with more interest and facility than 
they analyze human motives or social trends. Hence, Wells 
concluded, social change must continue to come the hard way. 
Social scientists have had to contend with this social blind- 
ness, with this political immaturity. 

Yes, the social sciences have come a long way during the 
last half century, particularly during the last two or three 
decades. Social sciences are no longer mere branches of 
theology and metaphysics. They are no longer in the clouds, 
divorced from reality, talking about a mythical “economical 
man” in a mythical state of “perfect competition” or viewing 
the great contests of political parties as conflicts over mere 
legalisms. They are less syllogistic, less deductive, less scho- 
lastic, less legal. They are more inductive, more objective, 
more realistic, more quantitative. They have cleared away 
many old myths and superstitions. They have enormously 
broadened their areas of inquiry, and nothing in actual 
human experience or in concrete life situations is beneath 
their notice. They have, through anthropology, pushed back 
into the earliest social experiences of the race and discovered 
the origins of human institutions. They have pointed the 
way to new conceptions of human nature—to how much of 
“human nature” is cultural rather than biological, and to how 
sensitively malleable and flexible “human nature” is. They 
have discovered the enormous part played by the irrational 
in man’s conduct—sadism, masochism, dread, the urge to 
dominate and be dominated, the drive to collective “glory” 
and “grandeur.” (To recognize the irrational is not to em- 
brace it, not to glorify it. To recognize the irrational is to 
prepare the way for some intelligent curbing of it.) They 
have shown us that nationalism is not so much racial as it 
is cultural and historical. They have stripped views of race 
and of race differences of much of their old fiction and 
mythology. They have brought economics into the actual 
market place and analyzed modern business realistically. 
They have developed institutional economics. They have 
emancipated political science from mere forms and structures 
and are now concerned with functional politics, dynamic 
politics, and politics of power, the politics of prestige, the 
politics of who gets what and why. They have suggested 
the enormous importance of group conflict and compromise 
in politics, and also the limitations of group politics. They 
have studied the actual processes whereby in-groups com- 


bined with out-groups to form larger in-groups, thus opening 
the way for practical studies of the possibilities of a genuine 
world society. They have measured the importance and the 
limitations of propaganda and propaganda devices. They 
have developed and are developing new quantitative tech- 
niques, of which the public opinion polls are but a single 
example. And the social scientists themselves increasingly are 
to be found as technicians and brain-trusters in business, in 
community life, and in government. 


III 


If the social sciences more and more are coming to a place 
where they can minister intelligently to society, then why 
the new attacks on them? Why the fears, the suspicions, the 
investigations? Mainly, of course, these attitudes spring 
from the crisis of our time: from the anxieties engendered 
from that crisis, from genuine concern over our cold war 
with Russia and our fifth-columnists at home, from fears of 
the secretive and deceptive and conspiratorial methods of the 
communists. But some of the antagonisms come from the 
new maturity of the social sciences themselves. 

The social sciences are now primarily interested in arriving 
at an intellectual understanding of the troubles of our cen- 
tury. But an intellectual understanding often means giving 
explanations in terms not consistent with the stereotypes, the 
clichés, the pre-conceived notions, and the vested interests 
of our society. The social scientists stir people up, they make 
them think outside customary modes. Many would have 
preferred that the social sciences remain immature; that is, 
go on dispensing Pollyana uplift and pap; aim at making 
people “good” and obediet. « seek “good citizenship” in terms 
of maintaining whatever is established in society; provide 
arguments and rationalizations to allow people to go on 
thinking precisely as they have thought in the past; continue 
as something ornamental and useless to be read by “gracious” 
and “cultivated” people in their leisure hours. What people 
resent in the social sciences is their new maturity, their new 
vitality, their new utility. The social sciences no longer 
indoctrinate “good citizenship”; they teach good citizenship 
as a by-product of intellectual and realistic understanding. 

The <ocial sciences are busy analyzing the basic trends 
of our society. Many people do not like these trends. Be- 
cause the social scientists analyze and discuss these trends, 
those irritated by them jump to the conclusion that the 
social scientists are responsible for them and_ necessarily 
“favor” them emotionally. ‘Now we social scientists are not 
responsible for the turbulent and revolutionary nature of 
our century. We are not responsible for the continuing crisis 
of our times. We are simply trying to understand that crisis 
and if possible to resolve it in a sensible way. 

For instance, neither the historian nor the political sci- 
entist is responsible for the welfare state. He may or may 
not approve it emotionally. But as a scientist and a teacher 
he must analyze it, explain it, trace its origin and growth. 
The welfare state did not begin with the New Deal; it did 
not begin on March 4, 1933. Its roots go back to the nine- 
teenth century and have their origins in the technological 
and industrial revolutions. Even as far back as the 1880's 
and 1890's various states of the American Union were pass- 
ing social and economic legislation. Theodore Roosevelt was 
a welfare-state President. Woodrow Wilson was a welfare- 
state President. The social scientists cannot teach that this 
whole trend is an aberration, that American voters since the 
turn of the century have been crazy. If the social science 
teacher were to ignore the welfare state he would not be 
giving his students an education; he would not be preparing 
his students for the actual world in which they must live. 
And if the social science teacher told his students that the 
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welfare state was the mere creation of greedy politicians 
who wanted more political jobs to dispense or who wanted 
to get the votes of selfish pressure groups, his more discern- 
ing students would laugh him to scorn. 

Again, the social sciences—all of them—are converging to 
give emphasis to the importance of relativity in human 
affairs, to give emphasis to the proposition that significant 
truths come out of facts in relation to other facts, that they 
come out of concrete situations of human experience. (The 
physical sciences and the modern creative arts are moving 
in this direction, too, and hence all disciplines seem to be 
underscoring the place of relativity in the material universe 
and in life.) Many of men’s values are being viewed as 
relative, as variable, as explicable only in terms of time, 
place, conditions, and circumstance. Social scientists do not 
deny the existence of universals and absolutes, but more and 
more a larger number of them are putting the emphasis on 
the relativity and variability of society’s value judgments. 
(All men must eat, but what they eat, when they eat, how 
they eat, and the economic systems that produce their food 
differ with time, place, condition, and circumstance.) Social 
scientists point out that numerically there are more variables 
than there are universals, and that the variables are more im- 
portant as subjects of study because it is the variables that 
produce the controversies and the conflicts in society. It is, 
they say, a tendency of all men to raise the relative values 
of their particular societies to absolutes and universals—a 
tendency which produces much of the human misery and 
social tragedy of this world. (Their contention might well 
be illustrated by the current world situation. Today, com- 
munists view communism as a universal, equally applicable 
to backward feudal lands and advanced industrial countries, 
whereas in fact communism might be an advance in a back- 
ward country like China and a retrogression in advanced 
countries like Britain and France. On the other hand, Amer- 
icans, because of their own peculiar cultural and historical 
experience, tend to view free enterprise as equally applicable 
to all peoples and all conditions. ) 

And why should people fear this doctrine of relativity 
when applied to cultural and social values? Here is the 
reason. ‘They fear that if a people of a given society do not 
conceive of their social values as being transcendental, as 
being universal and absolute, they will not believe in them 
sufficiently to keep their society going; that a society must 
be cohesive and integrated in order to carry on and survive; 
that relativity is a doctrine that dissolves faith and disinte- 
grates a society. But to subscribe to this is to subscribe to 
the view that a society maintains itself only because its people 
believe in myths. Can a given society have a true and a 
mature view of the origin and development of its own cul- 
tural values and still survive? The answer is: it cannot only 
survive, but its chances of survival are even greater, for 
the maturity of the élite then becomes the maturity of the 
masses, and the whole society thus is prepared to take a 
mature and a realistic view of any crisis that may endanger it. 

In order to defeat a Hitler, our American pragmatic 
democracy did not interpose a bigger lie than the Hitlerian 
lie; instead it “stepped up” production in Pittsburgh and 
Detroit. And American pragmatic democracy today will 
prove to be more than a match for the communist absolute. 
To the degree that we perceive variables abroad, to the 
degree that we recognize social and economic differences 
and historical relativity, to the degree that we fit our policy 
to the different needs and different circumstances of differ- 
ent peoples—to that degree we shall be better prepared for 
the ideological battle with the communist absolute. No, 
history is not a conflict of absolute against absolute, of myth 
against myth; history is not a perpetual battle of fanatics. 





The victory goes not to the doctrinaires and the sooth- 
sayers but to those who coolly and pragmatically appraise the 
factual variables. Victory comes not with concocting a noble 
lie to combat an ignoble lie; victory comes with looking at 
the facts and the realities and meeting their practical 
challenge. 

The truth is that a people attach themselves to the values 
of their particular time and place in history, and if those 
values still fulfill the genuine needs of a people they will 
fight to preserve them even though they realize full well 
that these values originated in historical evolution and are 
subject to change in the future. 

For instance, our civil liberties are not universal and 
they are not inalienable. They grew out of specific economic 
and social conditions prevailing in the Western world dur- 
ing the past three hundred years, social and economic condi- 
tions which were particularly strong in the United States 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. They are 
the result of historical development. They have changed in 
the past and they are still changing. Even in our own life 
time we have seen civil liberties change—freedom of contract 
has narrowed and the freedom of our minorities has broad- 
ened and is still broadening. Yet to have the knowledge -of 
the historical origin and changing nature of civil liberties 
does not weaken one’s devotion to them or his loyalty to 
the society that guarantees them. 

Again, political democracy is largely the result of only 
the last century of history. It, too, grew out of conditions 
and circumstances prevailing in the Western world during 
the past one hundred years—the American frontier and the 
industrial revolution which widened the middle class and 
gave a higher standard of living and consequently more as- 
surance to the working class. Those who teach that democ- 
racy is largely an idea, a fixed and a universal idea, are 
selling both the student and democracy down the river. 
They are diverting attention from the social and economic 
conditions which make democracy possible and which must 
be kept up to date if democracy is to survive, and concentrat- 
ing attention on the mere rationalization, the mere mytho- 
logical justification for democracy. Whenever the economic 
and social conditions which support democracy disappear, 
then both the reality and the myth will evaporate. Democ- 
racy means something different today from what it meant 
yesterday; it will mean something different tomorrow from 
what it means today. But knowledge of that fact does not 
give democracy any less value or any less usefulness; knowl- 
edge of that fact surely does not weaken one’s loyalty to the 
society that practices democracy. 

Indeed, knowledge of the evolutionary character of civil 
liberties and of democracy may strengthen a people’s faith 
and loyalty, for such knowledge carries with it the idea that 
society is not fixed or static, that society can preserve the 
old and at the same time can build something even better 
on the foundations of the old. The relative and evolution- 
ary view of institutions carries with it hope—hope for im- 
provement through future evolution. And it withdraws 
attention from the remote and the transcendental, and con- 
centrates attention on the realistic forces that make for 
improvement—the activities of real men and women in real 
life situations, forever taking stock of their actual conditions, 
forever profiting from their personal and social experiences. 


IV 


The social sciences, by their growing maturity, have earned 
the right to academic freedom. And what is academic free- 
dom? It is not the right to irresponsible utterance. It is 
the right to publicize the truth, as trained men see the truth 
in a particular stage of its development, after years of study 
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and thought and research, without fear of reprisal, without 
fear of the loss of job or of opportunity for professional 
advancement. Of course the trained specialist may be wrong. 
He may even make a fool of himself. But when men are 
afraid to dare, when they are afraid to make fools of them- 
selves, creative thought languishes and dies. 

Some people may not like what professors say, but usually 
professors confine themselves to their own fields and speak 
with moderation, even with caution. Frequently, the lay- 
men’s idea of academic freedom is that professors are wild 
men who claim the right to say wild things just because 
they are professors. This, of course, is preposterous. In 
actual practice professors are apt to be careful folk, even 
timorous. And the academic world itself puts all sorts of 
safeguards around academic freedom, if anything, too many. 
Professors are a highly selected group. They are carefully 
scrutinized before appointment. They are checked by their 
own respect for truth and objectivity, by their fellow schol- 
ars, by their colleagues, by their students, and by public 
opinion. They are supervised by administrators, if not 
overtly at least tacitly. Their own chance for advancement 
is often dependent upon the discretion of their views and 
utterances. In truth, academic freedom falls far short of the 
license some laymen think it is. Academic freedom in fact 
is a highly regulated freedom. It may be too highly regu- 
lated, for pushing forward the frontiers of human knowl- 
edge requires fresh and vigorous and uninhibited thought. 
Creativity withers in an atmosphere of repression. The 
danger is not that academicians will become fire-brands but 


that they will become frightened and colorless time-servers. 
Outside political pressure, then, if exercised at all, must be 
exercised with extreme care. 

The recent political attacks on David Lilienthal reveal 
the dangers. Lilienthal recognizes that scientists and academ- 
icians must have corsiderable freedom if they are to produce 
their best work. Repression of scientists might keep some 
specific secrets, but too much repression would find us sitting 
on a pile of obsolete weapons, outdated and useless because 
we had closed the minds of our creative scientists. 

Academic freedom does not exist for the personal con- 
venience of teachers and scholars. Nor does academic free- 
dom exist to allow teachers and scholars to show off. 
Academic freedom exists primarily for the good of society 
itself. We in America believe that freedom of the mind, 
freedom of research, freedom of teaching, and freedom of 
expression are the ways in which a society best guarantees 
creative thought, intelligent adjustment, advancement, 
progress, and survival. 

Universities and colleges, of course, are subject to society 
and government, and if our own democratic government 
wishes to investigate them, it is quite within its rights. De- 
mocracy is a slow and sometimes an inconvenient process, 
and scientists and scholars must take time from their work 
to defend themselves and their disciplines. But this is not 
an unmixed evil. For they are thus given an opportunity 
not only to vindicate academic freedom but also to explain 
and popularize their work and to bring home to the gen- 
eral public its great importance for mankind. 


Strengthening the Foundations for 
Christian Education 


PUBLIC OPINION MUST BE ENLIGHTENED AND ENLISTED 
By BISHOP FRED PEIRCE CORSON, The Methodist Church, Philadel! phia, Pa. 
Delivered at Methodist Conference on Christian Education, Grand Rapids, Mich., November 22, 1949 


communicate the Gospel intelligently and convinc- 

ingly. When we understand the full impact of this 
declaration of purpose and the obligations which are attached 
to its accomplishment, we will take more seriously a thor- 
ough-going appraisal of what we are doing as Christian 
educators and how we are doing it. For the realization of 
this purpose the imparting of Christian truth is not enough. 
The truth we teach must fuse with a faith in it to produce 
and sustain a distinctly changed life. 

Everybody is having a hard time these days. The evi- 
dence of it breaks out at different places in life but the 
cause for all man’s ills is deep-seated and the same. Every 
problem of life is essentially a moral-spiritual problem and 
the ability to handle these problems satisfactorily is deter- 
mined by the spiritual forces a person possesses and can use. 
Nothing else about the outcome of the human struggle mat- 
ters greatly, for without an understanding of the moral 
significance of our actions and their spiritual controls and 
directions, everything else will prove insufficient. 

If we accept the apprehension of truth and the renewal 
of life as the reasonable results of the Christian education 
process, a heavy responsibility for what is happening in the 
world must rest upon our Christian educational systems and 
their operators. 

First of all, there is the tremendous task of communicating 


Te chief responsibility of Christian Education is to 


the truth. On the one hand, it is the source of all genuine 
freedom. On the other hand, it is an ever-increasing body 
of knowledge which from the standpoint of sound learning 
and traditional Protestantism must be discovered and effec- 
tively communicated. How, we may ask, have we succeeded 
in this first step in Christian education? Despite our efforts 
to improve methods and to multiply activities, the observa- 
tion made by an outstanding religious educator must be 
acknowledged as valid that “during the past fifty years, the 
religious illiteracy of the general public has increased rather 
than diminished.” 

Furthermore, religious education in doing its work today 
cannot count upon the cooperation it received in the past 
from other educational forces in the community. The public 
school is no longer an ally of the Church, except in isolated 
instances, in the communication of religious knowledge and 
in the inculcation of the Christian principles of morality 
and conduct. Perhaps there never was a legal basis for this 
relationship between the Church and the school, nor any 
formal recognition of a mutual responsibility. The recent 
court pronouncements on religion in public education may 
have been in the nature of a definition rather than a 
reversal as some have contended. But from the beginning 
of the Republic until the turn of the Twentieth Century, 
the typical American public school was an important factor 
in the communication of religious knowledge and in the 
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conduct of its microcosm it proceeded on the Christian 
standards of conduct. Legal provisions seemed unnecessary 
to our forefathers who assumed that the teachers employed 
would be Christian in character and that religion was a 
reality with which education would naturally deal. 

‘Today the public school is not only ceasing to be a col- 
league in religious teaching and training, but by its attitude 
of exclusion, as well as separation, and its renunciation of 
responsibility it is becoming an obstacle in the way of ade- 
quate religious education. 

Newspapers, magazines and literature reflect this same 
tendency to disassociation with moral and spiritual educa- 
tion. Where they are not immoral and secular, they seldom 
rise above the amoral and humanistic. 

Our Protestant Christian education walks to its task alone. 
At the turning point in this generation possessed by a false 
tolerance and a pseudo-theory of freedom, its colleagues in 
the field of education and its allies in the moulding of public 
opinion forsook it and fled. 

Another retarding factor in the work of Protestant Chris- 
tian education is the competitive activity of groups which 
are setting up educational procedures for propaganda pur- 
poses. Not only is the Roman Catholic Church making the 
rr.ost of our acknowleged condition of religious illiteracy 
to increase the non-Catholic patronage of its parochial 
schools, but labor unions, political groups and social move- 
ments are undertaking some very effective education which 
not only divides the students available out-of-school time, but 
encourages superficial and invidious comparisons and creates 
the false impression that religious education cannot be trusted 
and is not really needed. 

While these difficulties, hurriedly mentioned, make us 
realize that “we must fight if we would win” and that no 
effective procedure for religious education can be developed 
apart from a clear understanding of and practical approach 
to the conditions which now exist, a more serious sense of 
responsibility for what we do should come to us because of 
the opportunities which the present period offers. People 
know that something is wrong with them as well as with 
this world. They will listen to any claims for giving them 
hope and the confidence of an inner security. They are ask- 
ing for bread only to discover that the sources to which they 
appeal, often the Church, are handing them a stone. 

Their willingness to listen to what the Church has to 
teach is indicated in our church school statistics which show 
an increase of nearly 20% within the last five years thus 
reversing a trend downward which seemed to be permanent- 
ly fixed. 
~ Another evidence of a conscious hunger for religious truth 
is to be found in the experience of newspapers which have 
published serially popular books on personal religion, These 
features increased circulation and kept a front-page spot in 
some instances because of the public’s continued mail 
response. 

In measuring our opportunity, we must not discount the 
response which certain authoritarian types of Christianity, 
such as the Roman Catholic and the ultra-fundamentalist 
Protestant groups, are receiving in their efforts to secure a 
hearing. The larger numbers of youth attending the widely 
publicized meetings of these groups indicates something 
deeper than the urge of curiosity, the desire for entertain- 
ment, the momentum of habit or the compulsion of fear. 
There is a need to which a religious appeal finds a response. 

Thus, in the light of the difficulties which confront us, 
the opportunities which challenge us and the responsibilities 
which we cannot shift, we should look to our task with the 
hope of finding additional and better ways for communicat- 
ing the Gospel intelligently, convincingly and effectively. 


To this end I would like to make four suggestions: The 
first is that we should endeavor to broaden the base of our 
Christian education to the point where its intelligent and 
convincing communication of the Gospel includes all types of 
individuals and at all levels of their capacity and need. 

The Reformation became a revival instead of a rebellion 
because it proceeded on this basis of reaching all the people 
and took the point of view that the strength of religion was 
to be determined at the base of society rather than at the 
top. Luther tried to reach all classes of people. He not only 
endeavored to make his gospel intellectually respectable, but 
he believed that he must make it intellectually understand- 
able to all levels of intelligence. He said once, “I do not aim 
at the very high in my pulpit at Wittenburg as if I were 
addressing nothing but doctors, scholars and magistrates of 
whom there be forty in the building, for there are also pres- 
ent two thousand plain folks and to them I speak as need 
requires.” Now Luther did not do this by making his mes- 
sage shallow. He reached both the intellectually-trained and 
the untrained by making his message simple and clear. 

There is a distinction here that we, as religious educators, 
should be careful to understand and observe in our work. 
We live in an age that has put its emphasis upon “achieve- 
ment through leadership.” Its value I do not minimize, 
because its benefits are evident. However, some of its appli- 
cations to life situations present us with very undesirable 
by-products. It may and has developed in certain situations 
into a form of authoritarianism, a recrudescence of rule by 
oligarchy and into management by a few at the expense of 
real democracy. It has also assumed to speak for the com- 
munity, especially in Church and religious matters when it 
did not represent the common man at all. The result has 
been misleading. This so-called leadership has taken posi- 
tions and made pronouncements which never found any 
actual verification or demonstration in the actions of the 
rank and file, giving the effect that the Church says what it 
does not mean and claims what it cannot produce. 

We must continue to pay attention to the leaders. But 
we must begin with renewed realism to discover and supply 
the religious educational needs of the followers. If we do 
not do this, meeting those needs on the levels where we 
find them, other less desirable religious groups and anti- 
religious groups will capture the allegiance of the spiritually 
uninformed and undeveloped who represent at least 80% of 
the population and will thus determine the character of the 
world in which we live. 

I appreciate the fact that our religious education forces 
have been conversant with this situation and much can be 
said for what has been attempted by way of meeting this 
need and the difficulties which confront those attempts. But 
a defense is cold comfort when the cause is going against us. 
We must with sincere realism face our total educational 
problem and plan to meet it. 

This involves, of course, a survey of what has already 
been done, its strength and weakness, its success and failure, 
the areas of its most intense work and of its evident neglect. 

It also involves a method of approach. We get into trouble 
if we begin with a theory, no matter how defensible the 
theory may be, and disregard the actual conditions under 
which the theory is to operate. Often such excellent theories 
are like magnets which do not attract, because there is no 
ability on the part of the average or below the average 
person to respond. 

The traditional Wesleyan approach is still the best educa- 
tional practice in dealing with our educational responsibil- 
ities. It was a pragmatic approach which began with the 
question, “What is the situation?” and proceeded from that 
to develop practical ways to meet the situation. Often it did 
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not reach the highest quality but it had a high degree of 
success in effectiveness. Sometimes it was misunderstood and 
the superficial observations of how it worked obscured its 
sound educational value. This misunderstanding still exists 
concerning the real interest in education which the early 
Methodists had. Their statements indicating a lack of interest 
in higher education can be said to reveal their true position 
on education only when considered along with their practical 
appraisal of the immediate educational needs of their people 
which was at that time for elementary education. 

The effort expended to meet the educational needs of the 
smaller and the selected group intellectually and socially is 
commendable and has served one very important purpose in 
bringing a high degree of intellectual respectability to our 
Methodist educational undertakings. We have every right to 
be proud of our achievements in this restricted field of reli- 
gious education. 

However, the decisions of life, the mind-set and the social 
and moral tone of our culture are being determined by the 
85% whose religious and spiritual I.Q. is very low. 

They are our big responsibility and our most serious prob- 
lem. Not to alter the soundness of our intellectual positions 
but to reach them with the truth is our major task. 

Clarity and simplicity must become a part of the finished 
process of our approach. Professor James Denney, whose 
scholarship no one can question, used to say that “the man 
who shoots above and beyond the target does not prove 
that he has superior ammunition. He just proves that he is 
a poor shot.” 

A closer touch with the market-place where how people 
live, what they think and the objects of their immediate 
concern can be observed, will produce a type of approach 
which will reach larger numbers who are now untouched by 
some of our best work. 

A more accurate determination of the religious age of 
these larger groups now untouched by organized religion in 
the community, regardless of their social intellectual or 
chronological age will result in more effective religious edu- 
cation for them also. Dr. Whitehead gave teachers good 
advice when he said that they should not teach their pupils 
more than they could think about. 

What I am urging is not a dilution of the truth nor a 
compromise of its ultimate requirements, but a teachable 
method both for those limited persons, who under our volun- 
teer system must be counted on to instruct and for the rank 
and file whose religious knowledge is appallingly deficient 
and whose processes for the systematization and generaliza- 
tion of religious truth, to say nothing of their ability to apply 
it to life situations, are in the rudimentary stage. 

We have, as forward-looking Protestants, been reaching 
only the fringe groups in society. To the body of current 
society we speak a strange and alien language. The spread 
of our religious education could be broadened if we developed 
more effective methods for teaching professional groups how 
to use religion in their dealings with people and if we made 
the training of these professional groups a major project. 
Religion and health is not a subject to be dealt with solely 
by a group of specially prepared chaplains. Doctors should 
be trained in such a way as to be able to understand the 
connection and make the application in their daily round of 
sick calls. This is a recognized need among doctors but it 
is also an undeveloped skill with most of them. 

The same need holds true for teachers. Only a small part 
of the responsibility for religious education is met by the 
school chaplain or the Bible teacher. Unless the teachers in 
the schools see the relationship of education to religion and 
have the training to make the proper application of religion 
to the student life through the regular educational activi- 


ties of the school, little by way of religious development will 
be accomplished. Our forefathers believed the teachers could 
and would do this and therefore they did not consider it 
necessary to say much about religion and public education 
in State constitutions and school charters. 

These references are illustrations of how we might move 
toward broadening the base of effective work in religious 
education without which the influence of Christianity on 
society will steadily diminish. 

The problem is real. The opportunity is there. And it 
should be acknowledged and met. 

The second suggestion which I offer for strengthening the 
work of Christian education relates to what we teach. 
Methodology and Content are very important phases of 
preparation in the field of education. They go hand in hand 
and one must not be emphasized at the expense of the other 
without harming the outcome. Often we are tempted to 
give more thought to the methods of education than we do 
to the content. However, during this quadrennium in the 
Church, when our faith is to have chief consideration, the 
content of our teaching should be appraised, especially from 
the standpoint of its “deeper notes.” 

The suggestion I make, therefore, is that an effective 
Christian education for this day requires us to deepen its 
content. Bear in mind that I offer this suggestion, not in 
criticism of what we are doing, but because of the oppor- 
tunity we now have of doing something which is always hard 
to accomplish in education. 

Our American tendency toward activism has slanted both 
religious and secular education in the direction of experi- 
mentalism. We have carried the philosophy of Dewey over 
into the religious field until many believe that “we are saved 
by Dewey-ing.” This emphasis is needed. There can be 
no full gospel apart from its experience in life. But, on the 
other hand, there can be no effective Christian expression 
without something to express. Our Christian emphasis on 
life in the world fades out under pressure unless it is based 
firmly upon an understanding and experience of the life 
that is in God. 

The temptation is an essentially volunteer system of edu- 
cation faced with the demands to show tangible results, one 
of which is popularity, is to deal with the superficialities at 
the expense of the realities. Digging out the truth that lies 
deep in the heart of religion and refining it for daily use 
in the spiritual commerce of life is not only hard work but 
often it is unappreciated. As a result the inconsequential and 
the by-products, so far as valid religion is concerned, have 
received a consideration in church school teaching far out 
of proportion to their value. Honesty, friendliness, courage, 
fidelity and generosity, so frequently set forth in life-situation 
teaching projects as ends in themselves, are certainly valid 
principles which should be practiced in every Christian life 
but they are the by-products of Christianity and not the 
main subjects. For a college student to reply, when asked 
what religion in college had done for him, that it had taught 
him “not to let the other fellow get his goat”, is something 
on the right side, but it is hardly adequate for life. Dale 
Carnegie without God could have accomplished as much 
for him. 

The by-products, the superficialities and the humanities 
are ever pressing for major attention in our teaching pro- 
grams, especially when they get to the class period in the local 
church because they are popular, their point of application 
to life is apparent and they are easy to teach. 

But in the light of experience we must give serious thought 
to the observation of some of our most sympathetic sup- 
porters who themselves are in the field of education, that 
what we give “washes out too quickly in time of crisis” 
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when the products of our Christian educational system dis- 
cover that “the theology which has been given them to build 
upon is a foundation of sand.” So much of what is 
discussed in the classes of religious education falls in the 
category of truth—but of truth without real Christian 
signifi Doctrine has its misuses. It can be sterile and 
artificial. Misunderstood as to its function it can cause 
a lot of trouble. But vital and effective religion cannot do 
without it and its absence from Protestantism in clear out- 
line is responsible for many of the personal and social 
religious deficiencies of our people. More doctrine along 
with an understanding of how to teach it is indicated in 
the total educational responsibility of the Church. The 
meaning of religion, which is the purpose of doctrinal state- 
ment, is the sure basis for all of religion’s relationships and 
services. The Christian doctrine of Fatherhood and Sonship, 
for instance, a relationship which involves ethics as well as 
genetics, is essential to any genuine and enduring brother- 
hood in the world. 

‘The Christian doctrine of sin affords another good illus- 
tration of the basic need of teaching doctrine as a prerequi- 
site to Christian living. Sin is at the center of the world’s 
trouble, but our teaching or lack of teaching about it has 
encouraged people to think of it as symptom rather than 
disease. Sin as rebellion against God, a doctrinal and theo- 
logical point of view, has little significance today in the 
thinking of the rank and file. It is more likely to be thought 
of as “infractions” of conventional standards with social 
and physical penalties but with no spiritual consequences. 
{t is looked upon as a collective conception of unprofitable 
activity rather than a personal violation of a divine-human 
relationship. Sin, in our teaching concerning it, has been so 
flattened out that the average man has lost the power to 
recognize it as something definite in his religious life. Yet, 
not even a beginning can be made toward the permanent 
improvement of life until man understands the spiritual sig- 
nificance of sin. The step beyond empiricism in teaching 
religion is not easy to take and the difficulties of teaching 
teachers how to make this educational approach and applica- 
tion is especially challenging because in so many instances 
these teachers do not possess what William James used to 
call an “apperceptive mass.” They have no experiences of 
their own through which to interpret a system of knowledge 
which goes beyond reason and the time and space relations 
in life and finds its validation in faith, 

Nevertheless, we will need to work on this problem until 
we do find the way and we must lift it up in importance 
until all who are associated in the processes of religious 
education make cooperation at this point their aim. 

Christianity is in a position where a great deal will depend 
upon what it can do quickly. It has a similar problem to 
that of our Army and Navy which had to prepare in a brief 
space of time millions of raw recruits with no previous knowl- 
edge of the subjects for services in the war. They developed a 
method of selecting the most needed and usable content and 
of teaching it in elementary fashion with definite reference 
to the situations which these potential soldiers and sailors 
were going to meet. ‘There is a body of knowledge in religion 
as in science which is axiomatic. It is not the subject of 
discussion nor of opinion. It must be learned and accepted 
in order for one to become an effective Christian just as in 
the fields of science it must be accepted and learned in order 
to become scientists. While there are large areas for dis- 
cussion and for the expression of opinion in religion, it is 
disastrous to move into them before the participants have 
established a basis for judgment or acquired any knowledge 
about religion which is of value for discussion. 

Something like this Army and Navy method for teaching 


ance. 


the essential content of Christianity is greatly needed as a 
supplement to the very splendid job our educational forces 
have been doing in creating an atmosphere in which Chris- 
tianity is at home and to which our adherents become 
sensitive. 

In this present atmosphere of challenge to what Chris- 
tianity stands for when compromise would seem to be the 
price exacted from the Church for the privilege to exist with 
some degree of comfort and a plausible case, at least, can 
be made out for the presentation of religion on the basis of 
its lowest common denominator, the strategy for strengthen- 
ing the foundations of our Christian education would seem 
to be in the direction of heightening our objectives rather 
than toward an adjustment to diminishing expectations. To 
heighten our objectives is the third suggestion I wish to 
make for adding effectiveness to our Christian education, 

‘The Church groups growing fastest today are the ones 
who recognize and utilize this strategy. The Roman Catholic 
Church with its clear-cut demands and the smaller and 
ultra-conservative sects with their “Spartan” requirements 
for membership, afford us an example of what can be done 
when definiteness, requiring both self-sacrifice and courage, 
replace the easy-going adjustments which the rank and file 
find the Church accepting regarding their Christian ob- 
ligations. 

The objectives of Christianity present a picture of things 
both nearby and far off. And the problem arises in keeping 
all of the objects in the picture in focus. Often the close-ups 
are seen in sharpened outline and with a definiteness which 
makes them clearly distinguishable, while the distant objects 
in the picture are hazy and blurred. The inability to see 
completely its near and its far objectives, its high and its low, 
the immediate and the ultimate of Christianity, is not so 
often a deficiency in leaders as it is with those who follow. 
There is the temptation to take too much for granted or to 
spend insufficient time bringing the objectives into clear per- 
spective and holding the vision until it becomes indelibly 
stamped on the follower’s heart and mind. 

The most serious weaknesses of Protestant action are not 
developing in the area of personal courage required to attain 
the Christian ideal. The Church is not a fellowship of 
weaklings. The weakness of effective Protestant action today 
lies in the uncertainty of its destination, what it actually 
stands for and what really counts. Let its objectives become 
particularized, centralized and clarified as in the periods of 
the Church's greatest revival and advance and its followers 
will show a courage and a strength that will put the enemies 
of righteousness to flight. 

This task of clarification and of particularization primarily 
belongs to education. It must be begun early in the spiritual 
and mental development of a person and it must be ac- 
complished by the constant impact of line upon line and 
precept upon precept. This philosophy of teaching, Dr. 
Georgia Harkness pleaded for when she said that “what is 
put into the first of life is put into the whole of life and 
very little gets into the whole of life which does not have 
its roots in the early years.” 

Furthermore, there is a real desire on the part of people 
for clarification and definiteness in the spiritual direction of 
their lives. The Church gains by being explicit about these 
matters and religious education is the effective instrument 
for making them understandable and commanding. 

In the area of personal morality the demands of the Chris- 
tian way of life have become less and less insistent while 
the benefits without obligation have been made the criterion 
for judging the Church’s effectiveness. We are failing to 
make our people understand that Christians are different. 
They are confused by a sense of divided loyalty because we 
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have not made the reasons for and the expression of this 
difference sufficiently plain for them to apply with a sense 
of certainty. 

The place of religion and the Church in the thought and 
life of many of our best and most promising people is often 
disappointing because they have been permitted to lose a 
sense of essentially Christian values and of the place they 
must be given if they are to produce their benefits to life. 

What Christianity does in the world is circumscribed and 
confined by man’s Lilliputian restrictions which are imposed 
by a generation who have not been trained to recognize 
either the power or the function of Christianity in the social 
and political affairs of life and, therefore, they proceed to 
battle the very source of their salvation. 

To bring into sharper outline with clearer explanation, 
this recognition of the requirements of our personal and 
social salvation, and with simple and practical application of 
it to life situations, is a service which Christian education 
must undertake with renewed vigor for its revival of 
Protestantism. 

Because we are living in a society which achieves its ob- 
jectives by means of organization we must understand the 
necessities of this procedure for the accomplishment of our 
Christian projects. Nowhere as much as in the field of 
Christian education have we been attempting to “make 
bricks without straw” in this respect. In the public thought 
our volunteer, part-time, ill-equipped system of Christian 
education has been pitted against professional, full-time, well- 
equipped secular education and its results judged by this un- 
fair comparison. 

We should know by now that we cannot broaden the base, 
deepen the content and heighten the objectives of religion in 
life without improving the organization by which these de- 
sired effects are to be brought about. Improving the organi- 
zation for Christian education I offer as the fourth sugges- 
tion to renew and extend its strength. This problem is not 
an abstract theory in educational administration for religion. 
It is the pressing concern of every religious group in Amer- 
ica. And it yields to solution only when it is recognized as 
the common responsibility of the administrators, the teach- 
ers and the cooperators who are composed of those who 
receive the instruction and those who should support it. The 
problem of creating the organization for performing the 
larger task which has now come to the Christian education 
forces of the Church must be faced with a clear understand- 
ing of the necessities of the situation and the limitations 





under which these necessities must be satisfied. It would be 
foolish to assume that Christian education in organization 
can compete with secular education and it would be fatal to 
assume that because this cannot be done, then nothing signifi- 
cant can be accomplished. The ingenuity of the Church must 
be utilized in every situation to get the most out of the avail- 
able recourses. The Church in this respect must begin with 
what it has and proceed from that point to a steady and 
realizable improvement. One-room schools are certainly not 
recommended but some good education has taken place in 
such schools when the ingenuity and ability of the teacher 
met the necessities of the conditions. 

The whole matter of improved organization from the small 
rural school to religion on the college campus is more funda- 
mentally an undertaking of education than it is of campaign. 
Public opinion must first be enlightened and enlisted. By 
and large there is not the popular recognition of the need 
to sustain the improvements which are so greatly needed 
and, therefore, an immediate responsibility of Christian edu- 
cation centers in the field of public relations. 

Since there are such painful limits to the recourses avail- 
able, the multiplication of desirable but needless activity and 
the delight in gadgets which embellish but at the same time 
burden should be discouraged as a measuring rod for church 
school efficiency. 

The organizational methods of the Master Teacher are 
worth studying with a view to their application to our 
modern conditions. He performed miracles because He set 
out first to get all there was out of the situation. Nothing 
was missed and nothing was wasted. He knew the practical 
uses as well as the theoretical value of the survey. He worked 
according to system and not impulse. He utilized everything 
and everybody. He laid the foundation before He began 
the superstructure. He depended upon the unspectacular 
methods of the day-to-day activities and resisted the popular 
demands for “signs and wonders.” He developed personal 
contacts, never having the modern temptation of duplicators, 
filing cabinets and cross indexes. He went as far as He could 
and then trusted God for the rest. 

Our work as Christian educators is different even on its 
organizational side from all other types of education. There 
are marginal factors in it which deal with life’s intangibles. 
There are spiritual powers available which take us beyond 
man’s best. There is a Master-mind which does exceedingly 
abundantly for us, more than we can ask or think when we 
“learn of Him” and then “do whatsoever He commands us.” 


Toleration and Forgiveness 


THE ABILITY TO JUDGE GOOD FROM EVIL 
By DR. SEBASTIAN pe GRAZIA, Political Scientist, University of Chicago; author of “The Political Community” 
Bicentenary Address delivered at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., November 15, 1949 


HE one true religion in all the world and in all time 
teaches that we were born to be together. Community 
is the natural order of man. Excommunicate him, he 
lives a living death. The all-inclusive secret of man’s life 
is community. Somewhere in the recent past we have lost 
knowledge of this secret. Today we eat of the food of com- 
munity and then repudiate the table. Still the advantages of 
communal life are incalculable. In communion with his fel- 
lows, man lives protected, secure and in trust. Without 
communion, he is wild, an outlaw, no man at all. 
Deeply sensible as I am to the honor you have given me, 
of speaking on this splendid occasion, I ought to confess to 


some trepidation. What I have to say touches you all. You 
will know, I shall not have to mention, where it touches 
you. Yet I do not hesitate, for I, like you, want this historic 
day to be repeated, want 200 years to become 300, and I, 
perhaps unlike you, am afraid that unless we are able to 
contain ourselves, to reconstitute ourselves, to find our clos- 
ness each to the other and to rejoice in it, | am afraid that 
day will not come. 

So far have we fled from the sense of community that we 
no longer know it, we have to grope for it, to ask what is it, 
this thing for which men are designed on earth and in 
heaven. 
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A community is made up simply of men who love the 
objects. Men are bound together, we say, by 
the common objects of their love. But they must know that 
they love the same objects, or else (and we shall see in a 
is not merey hypothetical) or else 
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they will move about like zombies, all unaware of their kin- 


mom 


‘The way in which each of us learns of the love of his 
fellows is by action that evidences it. And the action that 
evidence is of the kind that distinguishes good from 
bad, right from wrong, good from evil—in two words, moral 


' 
makes 


action. It is moral action that reveals what we love and 
what we love not, and binds us together as in a covenant. 
‘The scale of such action runs from the subtlest expres- 


sion, the merest flicker of an evelid, to the most magnificent 
ceremony, the liturgy of a great church. We learn what a 
loves from the caress of his hand for a child’s head and 
from the colors of his tunic in pomp and ceremony. And we 
must not overlook that we can also learn what he loves from 
what he Sometimes the cold look or the flash of force 
tells us the most clearly what he cherishes. 

Our own lives are shaped and directed by the moral action 
of others and the lives of others by us are shaped and 
directed. 


man 


1 
hates, 


Persons change us, their voices warm us, their 
looks can shame us or their deeds inspire us. The manifold 
and insistent pressure of morality acts not with mechanical 
rigidity but like banks quietly holding in and leading on the 
lite-flow of the community. 

It is a mistake to think, as many today do, that the things 
we believe in, the objects of our love, can be neatly formu- 
lated in some final end or goal toward which all activity can 
be rationally arranged. “This mistaken idea is often ex- 
pressed in the sentence, “we must have beliefs worth living 
for.”” We not only live for our beliefs, we live by, through, 
in, around, unto, and with our beliefs. You can insert every 
afirmative preposition in every language in that space be- 
tween the words “live” and “belief,” and it will fit. Man 
is almost all soul, and in his beliefs he has his being. 

In moral acts which express beliefs, which give evidence 
of love and faith, beats the rhvthm of the community. Not 
in tribal drums alone should the rhythm of common life be 
felt. It should be felt all the time. Since men in true com- 
munity love one another, they are never neutral in the 
presence of a fellow. They either approve or disapprove of 
his style of life in general and of the specific acts currently 
before them. One man judges the acts of another and the 
effects ot his judgment reverberate throughout the com- 
munity. More precisely, the community vibrates with the 
effects of his judgment. Taken all together, such responses 
form the pulsating core of an organic commonwealth. A 
response, a heartbeat, is always there. To hear or feel it one 
has merely to act. Constantly acting and constantly being 
responded to, a man knows that he is bound to others, he is 
like them, he can rely on them, for they love the same good 
things 

I have been describing to you a community that is alive to 
the touch. Our own is not like this. When we ask why 
not, we come face to face with the doctrine of tolerance. 

‘The relation of tolerance to moral action is one of enmity. 

When a statement like this, uncompromising and hard, is 
thrown in our face, the quickest impulse is to jump to the 
defense, to ask, why does tolerance come up here at all? 
tolerance is no detriment to moral action, on the contrary, 
it is a friend. So it would appear, for is it not a good thing 
to tolerate? to be tolerant? 

Betore we answer, let us see what the effects of tolerance 
are on the morale of the community. 

First of all tolerance bores slowly in circles of ever-increas- 





ing diameter. The toleration acts that began in the 17th 
century granted a restricted number of religious groups the 
permission only to exist. In the space of a few centuries, the 
aim of tolerance included all religions, all political systems, 
all behavior. 

It not only spreads rapidly, this doctrine, but its charac- 
ter changes for the worse. As originally used and in the 
etymology of the word itself, toleration makes no mistake 
about the evil nature of the object with which it is impli- 
cated. Volerare means to suffer, to bear an evil. The first 
usage of the word in early English debates carried this mean- 
ing: We tolerate not because we think those we tolerate are 
good, for they are not, but because we are good and wish 
to spare our people strife and dissension. Later, in a poet 
and pamphleteer like John Milton, the term begins to 
acquire a new significance: We ought to tolerate everything 
in political, artistic and religious life—everything but ob- 
viously great evils like Popery. In John Mill, however, the 
doctrine gets its biggest expansion: We ought absolutely to 
tolerate every thought and expression and pursuit—practical, 
speculative, scientific, moral, and theological—no matter 
how immoral they may seem. 

Can you see already how Alexander Pope’s gamut has 
been run ?—toleration first a necessary evil, then in some 
areas a good, finally a virtue for everything and everybody. 
Today, what kings and princes once shrank from even as a 
prudential evil, we embrace as a cardinal virtue. Beginning 
as toleration or suffrance it ends as tolerance, the doctrine 
that the beliefs and behavior of men should not be restrained 
by moral action. 

What this doctrine demands of us today is that we should 
act unmorally, that we should not take the lash or our 
righteous indignation to bad deeds, nor even set our face 
against that which is evil in our sight. It is thus corrosive 
of morality. The essence of morality is to live morally, to 
exult in the good and take affront at the bad. A man expects 
praise or blame for the way he conducts his life. Finding 
neither one, he is left with the idea that nothing matters, no 
good or bad exists. 

“Then,” you may well ask, “is the answer to the question, 
No, it is not a good thing to tolerate? to be tolerant?” 

There is more to be considered before we pass judgment 
on this doctrine. The active application of tolerance, as I 
have said, asks that a man in thought and deed be constantly 
unmoral or neutral. Apart from its immorality, the require- 
ment is impossible of fulfillment. It directs a man to switch 
off his emotions. To tolerate a little is to die a little. Total 
tolerance is total death. 

Why did Gerson preach free opinion and burn Hus? 
Why did Thomas More preach toleration and then spit out 
at Tindale? Why did Leo the Xth tolerate Pomponazzi and 
excommunicate Luther? Why did Luther proclaim the open 
book and then clamor for blood? For the same reason that 
bewildered social scientists today in their numberless studies 
of intolerance or prejudice find no way of rooting it out. 

It is asking of men, will they please be dead. Men can 
preach it but practice it they cannot. Nor can they be, nor 
has there been, a state or a religion that acted a consistent 
toleration. Only those whose life is confined to preachments 
can be nearly tolerant. 

This must mean that what passes for tolerance today is 
something else. But, says one who prides himself on his 
tolerance, am I not tolerant of the Jew, the Negro, and the 
Catholic? Yes, I reply, you are to be commended; and are 
you tolerant also of the anti-papist, the anti-semite, and Jim 
Crow? If he answers no, he is not tolerant. If he answers 
yes, I blush for his shame. 

Is it part of the doctrine of tolerance that one can choose 
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at liberty whatever one wants to be tolerant about? Of 
course not. Had I been Spinoza I could have pointed out 
easily to Locke just where he was intolerant. Had I been 
Innocent the Xth I could have shown Milton in a second 
just where he was intolerant. We ask persons to do what 
we are unable to do ourselves and then we are surprised 
and offended: when someone points out that we on the re- 
verse side are equally intolerant. 

The next objection, like as not, will come from a quarter 
that asserts, “We are the truly tolerant ones, yes. We toler- 
ate anything except violence.” This to my mind is not tol- 
erance at all. It may be pacifism but it is not tolerance. It 
is no mere fleck of dust on the shiny surface of this doctrine 
to say that everything is tolerated but violence. Violence is 
a form of action that we may ahbor except as the final 
recourse of conscience. When we block its use even then, 
we are depriving persons of a vital form of moral action. 
When we say we tolerate free speech until it leads to a 
clear and present danger (danger to us, naturally) we are 
saying that we permit free speech up to the point where it 
leads to a certain course of moral action. As soon as we 
draw the line—anywhere—we become intolerant. Let us 
not preen ourselves, then, on our liberty and freedom-grant- 
ing qualities. Rather let us declare that in matters of crucial 
loyalty we, too, stand ready to act. 

It is distressing, let me admit, to read the famous speeches 
and letters and essays on toleration of the last three cen- 
turies—those of Locke, and Milton, and Mill, Creighton, 
Roger Williams, Lessing and Jeremy Taylor. They are 
eloquent—and they move the emotions much with their ap- 
peals to reason. Seeing so much learning and thought and 
fame applied to the problem, I am, as I say, more than a 
little dismayed. Their conclusions are the opposite of mine. 
Yet it is not difficult to see where they went wrong. Their 
principal mistakes I believe I have already laid before you. 
They thought that men’s beliefs and morality and ideals, 
the objects of their greatest love, could be treated as matters 
of opinion, ultimately decipherable by reason and science; 
they thought that they were being fully tolerant when they 
themselves set the limits of their tolerance; they confused 
tolerance with the desire to avoid force. 

One may wonder how their doctrines, errors and all, ever 
gained popularity. The chief reasons seem clear. Those 
groups of persons who felt themselves trammeled by the 
religious and political morality of the ancient regime rallied 
round the point of toleration. An inch sped into a mile. 
They went too far, they destroyed too much, they rebuilt 
too little. The whole temper of an age that reaches into 
the present seemed to feel every existing tie as an irksome 
thing. Freedom was seen as a vast project of disentangel- 
ment from the chains of morality. The dogmas of science 
and rationalism extended themselves to give rise to the in- 
credible notion that the intercourse of men could and per- 
haps should be neutral, a notion that even today lays waste 
the fields of education and social science. 

All the time, what is so bitter is that tolerance has brought 
about the deterioration of morality by parading as a good. 
No one has clearly realized that with each widening of the 
sphere of toleration a moral principle hits the dust, some- 
thing that once was moral becomes a matter of “opinion,” a 
thine of no truth, an affair of minor preference. To use 
Luther’s forceful language, tolerance is a sly whore. Work- 
ing silently and all but irresistibly, this radical immoral force 
reduces communal moral standards to a burnt-out hulk. 

Worst of all, toleration brings no good to the tolerated 
one. Each tolerated act, like single lumps of sugar, seems 
sweet to the recipient but in the aggregate such acts decay 
him. He soon learns that it is not only the things he wants 





to do that are no longer forbidden. He finds he no longer 
can get any moral direction. He wakes in the morning and 
knows not what to do with himself. Moral beliefs are not 
prohibitive only; their other side is direction. Our tolerated 
one is soon lost, he senses no direction, everything is filled 
with infinite possibilities. Where to turn, then? where to 
go? whom to follow? what to do? 

This, my friends, is real misery. It is alienation from all 
moral authority, from all sources of wisdom and illumina- 
tion, from God Himself. Remember—we were born to live 
in community, not in alienation. 

We border on this miserable state today. Is there any 
clearer example than that of our churches which in a fever 
of disengagement from the old morality blew too hot and 
then too cold? Now they must resort to the doctrine of 
tolerance to excuse themselves for the sorry state in which 
tolerance has left them. How can one be anything but 
tolerant, they ask, when one is not sure that one knows good 
from bad? This is poetic justice, indeed it is divine justice, 
for the reason that the churches no longer know good from 
bad is their long life at the shrine of tolerance. Having 
chipped at the statue of their faith so long, they have made 
it unrecognizable, its features blunted, a chunk of stone. 
What was there left to do but to erect a new statue to the 
enemy himself, the patron of skepticism, St. Tolerance. In 
the churches there was nothing left to believe in but the 
process of disbelieving. The last stage is reached—the vice 
is embraced. Tolerance becomes the virtue. Happy and 
great the fruit, is it not, when tolerance from all pulpits is 
preached up. 

With our moral capital running out, our position steadily 
grows worse. Who today can say that everything seems well 
and best disposed? The continued application of tolerance 
has corrupted the morality of the community, turned the 
tolerator into a twilight man, and the tolerated one into a 
pale disbeliever. But community, tolerator, and tolerated 
are all one. Agent and patient meet in the community. We 
the community have no moral tone, and rot under the city 
clocks. In the presence of evil we burn our lips in silence 
and so will go down to the same death as the guilty. Hav- 
ing done nothing to turn them from wrong paths, we too 
are guilty. 

Is there no alternative? 

I am not the advocate of intolerance. That I should feel 
that you need this assurance is itself remarkable. What 
leaps the modern mind has been trained to take! He is 
against tolerance? he must be a burner of witches! You 
cannot cast a slur at tolerance in the presence of a liberal 
without visions of Torquemada dancing in his head. It has 
been a hughly successful rhetorical device, this pressure to 
accept the idea of tolerance by confounding the reluctant 
with its antonym, intolerance. 

So let me say, I am against tolerance, I am against intoler- 
ance. ‘hey are both counterfeits. There is an alternative 
and it is not intolerance. 

Rarely in the modern world has tolerance been confronted 
with its only dangerous antagonist—forgiveness. 

his force for good, one of the richest resources of the 
church, an almost unique possession of religion, has been 
buried and lost for generations. Forgiveness is the promise 
and act of receiving the errant person back into the comi- 
munity. Return unto me, it says, and | will return unto you. 
And the difference between it and tolerance is the whole sky. 

Forgiveness never lets the moral basis of action be forgot- 
ten. When one forgives another, he weighs his neighbor in 
the same balance with himself. The ground on which he 
stands is there, plain to see. When one tolerates another 
there is no common ground. 
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The forgiver asks nothing that he does not ask for himself. 
The tolerator asks that others be what he himself cannot 
be—consistentlv tolerant. 

Forgiveness works openly to preserve the moral structure 
of the community, constantly making visible to men the 
common objects of their love, and thus enabling them to 
lead the good life together. Tolerance under the cloak of 
virtue degenerates morality. 

Forgiveness cannot apply to color and race for they can- 
not be helped. ‘Tolerance makes no distinction, falling aim- 
lessly on the culpable and the innocent. 

Forgiveness builds the sense of unity. Tolerance breeds 
separation and guilt, borne helplessly and alone. Its after- 
math is the feeling, “Stranger, on what are we joined ?” 

Forgiveness is a moral principle justified in Christian 
tradition. ‘Toleration is first begged by dissenters, then de- 
manded as a right, and finally scorned as an insult. You 
know who were the greatest pleaders for toleration in early 
seventeenth-century England—the Catholics. Tolerance is 
not a moral principle, it is not a virtue, it is not an ethic, 
it is not an ideal way of life. It is an opportunistic rule, a 
servant of the brief hour. 

Were I to be called on to settle the fate of the word, 
tolerance, [ would sav, Reserve it only for trivia, minor 
objects, the small winds and little fishes. Religion is outside 
this class. It is not comparable, as John Locke would have 
it, to a club for claret. It is not a matter of opinion. It ts 
unassailable by reason, and science is not its queen but its 
handmaiden. 

Creat objects of love cannot be tolerated. Men want their 
religious and political communities for something. If you 
cast doubt on their religious and political beliefs, you attack 
their great community. Brace yourself, then, for the coun- 
terattack. Like Theodore Parker, keep a loaded pistol in 
the desk and by your right hand a drawn sword. I do not 
say that the risk never should be run, but he who treads 
here should know his danger. Was this not Servetus’ tragic 
mistake, that he did not know he traversed a minefield ? 

Good things must be loved, demonstrably; bad things 
must be hated, demonstrably, not tolerated. A resort to force 
is rarely necessary. The ways to communicate moral dis- 
favor many. Ridicule, rebuff, irony, contempt, avoid- 
ance, cold silence—the catalogue is long. Necessarily so, for 
the shades of meaning to be expressed are infinitely varied, 
all suggesting the threat of estrangement. In truth were 
we to use more these bloodless forms of moral expression 
there would be less of those vicious crimes against which 
we have to use force. Excessive physical moral compulsion 
‘s often a result of not enough pacific moral compulsion. 
One must either fortify justice or justify force. 

But in any case, if it is a matter of morality, you must 
the community ceases to exist. That which should be 
» harmonious collection of men will have not even a rhythm. 
Each time a transgression is tolerated, each time a voice its 
robbed, the steady rhythm of the cémmunity skips a beat. 
When almost all voices are robbed, the rhvthm falters and 
the tempo is lost. The political scientist—insofar as he can 
play physician to his own soul—searches for a pulse to the 
community and finds his fingertips on lifeless pulp. 

The great community has a duty to remain a community. 
We are agreed on that. We were born to be together. 
That the outcome of action against it must be a 
taste of death—separation from the communitv—and a res- 
cue—restoration through forgiveness. And they both must 
be there—the threat as well as the rescue—if forgiveness is 
to be more than a mere formula for illness. 

You may think that modern men, living without the idea 
of sin, have no need of forgiveness. This is no idle point, 
for forgiveness is predicated on sin. As we have seen, it is 


are 


act or 


is why 





tolerance that loses all sight of sin, and removes the idea 
from the mortal span. But this does not mean that we are 
sinners no more. Speak of sin or not, as you please, but do 
not be fooled by the secular atmosphere of these times. We 
hide our sins under different names, secular names, like 
maladjustment or neurosis. Sin we cannot face anymore. 
The thought of it is more terrible to us than it was to the 
Reverend Dimmesdale. We shrink from it. Hearing the 
word we clap hands to our ears and run. We hate sin like 
sin. How much more preferable is a neurosis? 


Why this horror? Because sin is unbearable indeed if it 
cannot be forgiven. You have only to retrace the lives of the 
unfortunates in our mental hospitals to see in history after 
history unforgiven guilt piling up until the poor forsaken 
mind bursts in pieces. 

Now no. man can forgive himself. A man’s conscience is 
the product of his family and his community and their God. 
It may be a unique conscience that he has, but its uniqueness 
does not make it a correct conscience. The moment that 
conscience is in trouble and afraid it can only go back to 
its moral sources in the community. 


When, then, someone asks, with intention to confound, 
“Who has the right to forgive?” I answer, Why, those’ who 
have the authority to lead, to guide, to watch over the com- 
munity, they have the right to forgive. 

Ot course the very inflection of the question betrays the 
attitude of the questioner. He thinks that the right to for- 
give is a power, and he is eternally afraid of others grasping 
power. No one denies that it can be abused but by nature 
forgiveness is an expression of love. Not in a craze of power 
does the father forgive his child, the husband his wife, the 
church her sons, but out of love. A power derived from 
love is the strongest and yet the most precarious power 
known. If the love is gone from either forgiver or forgiven, 
no force on earth can save the power. And we do well to 
recall further that father, husband and church, too, need to 
be forgiven. The forgiver in turn must seek forgiveness. 

| repeat, him who knows his community, who is nearest 
its tradition, who is consonant with its morality, who is wise 
with long years, who senses the weaknesses of men and the 
mercifulness of God, let him forgive, for he knows how. 

The forgiveness men need is a concrete daily promise and 
experience. Did not the earthly intervention of Christ tel! 
us that? What are Christian churches for, if not to follow 
in His way of guidance and forgiveness? The great theo- 
logians over the last half-century have known that in its 
neglect of forgiveness lies the weakness of modern religion. 
But if their thought is not taken up by minister and priest, 
and seasoned by practice, their arguments will remain high- 
blown, seeming like interstellar debates to the people huddled 
below. Forgiveness has to be brought down to the plains 
where live the everyday sins of lust, hatred and disbelief. The 
churches must make provision for it,” even to the extent of 
reorganizing themselves. Men are never beyond the pale of 
forgiveness, never beyond the pale of sin-that needs forgiv- 
ing. When priest and minister find the common sins of man 
too grievous to forgive, it is time for the church to think 
of internal medicine. 

A church that has not the gift of forgiveness has neither 
the gift of truth. Without truth its doom is sealed; it has 
no reason to stay alive. Our churches lost the gift of for- 
giveness when in the fog of toleration they lost the truth. 
For a time, rightly enough, they continued to rebuke men 
unsparingly for their sins. To their credit the churches 
never lost sight of that elemental fact of human nature— 
men sin. To their sorrow they lost sight of another, equally 
elemental—men cannot live with their sin. Men condemned 
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of sinning had to fly the churches for they were offered no 
churchly way of forgiveness, of being brought back to the 
religious community. Small wonder that in desperation 
they invented new words and ailments for sinsickness. Sci- 
entific words and clinical ailments can be tolerated. 

Today we go through life with forged documents. They 
are stamped by secular priests, secular teachers, and secular 
healers, and they say, Pass the bearer through life, free of 
guilt, for we who know there is no sin pronounce him blame- 
less and immaculate. 

But if we say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves 
and the truth is not in us. Jesus Himself knew that only 
God was good. One of the earliest common prayer books 
of King’s Chapel taught children that no man can fulfill 
all the commands of God, so as to live entirely without 
sin, that our merciful God and Father knows it and there- 
fore does not expect it from any man. 

What this should tell us is that man never will know 
enough of his own nature to make himself a_ perfect 
morality. Forgiveness is the church’s remedy for his in- 
firmity. By accepting men not as bad, nor as good, but as 
sinful, by maintaining always the hope of reconciliation, 
forgiveness reclaims those who otherwise would be lost to 
the community and who ultimately in combined defection 
would wreck it. So long as man has an imperfect knowl- 
edge of man, a community—a community of mortals—will 
need the flexible instrument of forgiveness. 

A church, then, if it is to become involved with men, 
cannot remain unsullied. It must lie down with the afflicted 
and the sinful. Men will lapse from the path of righteous- 
ness and the church will forgive them. For this, is a church 
sometimes called an immoral institution. In the fight against 
evil, it must pardon sin. But only in order to go forward 
and up, to represent itself unblemished. It loses one notch 
so as to gain two. If it does not give up that first notch, 
everything slides down, all the way. Man can be almost 
all brute. It is the church’s mission to make him almost 
all soul. This it tries its best to do—through the gift of 
forgiveness. 

So, dare I ask of you a new conception of Unitarianism? 
one not preoccupied with the Trinity or with tolerance? 








Will Recovery Continue? 


“WAR AND DEPRESSION DO NOT GO TOGETHER” 


To achieve it, you must take a deep breath and must first 
of all go back to an earlier outlook on life. 

There are times when a greater variety of things is de- 
sirable. This is not one of them. In John Mill we reached 
the depth of saying that variety in itself is good. Such a 
view fosters eccentricity, a forced variety, not a happy di- 
versity. Goodness is various but variety is not good. It is 
always better to be right than to be different. And these 
are days when we need a greater unity. 

We are no longer between the times, you know. We are 
at the end. It can be the end in which we find our begin- 
ning. A moral age is one that tries to be moral; a scien- 
tific age thinks itself unmoral but is really immoral; an 
age perhaps like our own, that in its end finds its beginning, 
slowly learns that what it thought to be unmoral is moral 
to the core. 

Your new task, our new task, is to illuminate the unity 
under all the superficial secular divergence. Somewhere 
within us there is a deep song, a cante jondo, that must be 
set free. Can it be done? Can we take this deep breadth 
and hold this pristine point of view? Perhaps. Nothing 
can be said without some such hollow “perhaps.” In any 
case it is not a job for searchers. There has been too much 
searching, too much of a pursuit of morality. The way is 
simpler and sweeter. 

If you will move in the habit of forgiveness, from it all 
the rest will flow. This spirit will take us immediately onto 
a moral plane. And that is foremost, to be on a moral 
plane. We shall see then, clearer than ever before, the 
faith that underlies our action, the revelation that refreshes 
it. Once we begin to communicate this new knowledge of 
ourselves to each other, we will find our new morality. 
In it we can put our trust. It will wash the pernicious 
reach of tolerance far away, it will light up the common 
objects of our love, it will carry truth to the church and 
bring the unity that is community. 

To the measure of our power our common life must be 
likened to the divine image. As Dante reminds us, it is in 
God alone that the absolute principle of the one exists. We 
are most likened to God, then, when we are most one— 
one will, one health, one country, one sun, one God. 


By SUMNER H. SLICHTER, Lamont University Professor Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Delivered before the National Conference of Commercial Receivable Companies, Inc., 


I 
ECOVERY from the recent mild recession in business 


began in the third quarter of 1949. ‘The usual drop 

of employment between July and September was 
virtually absent this year. In September total employment 
was 900,000 below last year; in July it had been 1.9 million 
below last year. Unemployment, which had been up to 
almost 4.1! million in July, had dropped over 700,UUU to less 
than 3.4 million. Industrial production in September was 
5.5 per cent above July. New housing starts in September 
were 100,000, up nearly 22 per cent above September 1948, 
and total contract awards in September were above a billion 
dollars—the highest for any month since the war and no 
less than 43.5 per cent above September 1948. The sensa- 
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tional increases in new housing starts and in contract awards 
are particularly significant because they indicate that there 
will be a large volume of construction in the immediate 
future. 

On September 18 came the devaluation of the British 
pound, on September 19th, the full-fledged coal strike, about 
ten days later, the steel strike began. Are not these events 
bound to interrupt recovery? And even if the recovery is 
not interrupted by the devaluation and the strikes or if it 
resumes promptly after the strikes are settled, can it be 
expected to continue for long? The severity of the recent 
recession has been limited by continuation of a high level of 
expenditures on plant, equipment, and housing. Can this 
high level of expenditures be expected to continue much 
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longer? When outlays on plant, equipment, and housing 
drop, will not the recovery from the recent recession be 
interrupted and will not the country then experience the 
real These are the questions with which my 
remarks will deal. 


recession ? 


Let us consider first the effect of devaluation of the 
pound and other currencies upon business in the United 
States. ‘The effect may be summarized by saying that devalu- 
ation will increase slightly the supply of goods in the United 
States, that it will put mild downward pressure on prices, 
ially the prices of finished goods, and that the down- 
ward pressure on prices will probably stimulate expenditures 
for goods. Raw materials imported by the United States will 
not be cut materially in price—if they were, the purpose of 
devaluation (to help other countries earn dollars) would be 
defeated. Finished goods, which are elastic in demand, will 
be cut in moderate amount—not by the amount of devalua- 
tion because there will be some rise of production costs in 
other countries. The reduction in the prices of finished 
goods, such as automobiles, worsteds, china, and many other 
articles, will stimulate spending at least to a mild extent 
and will be good for the American economy. If devaluation 
does everything that can be expected of it, it will raise 
imports of goods and services into the United States relative 
to exports until exports exceed imports by no more than 
the volume of Marshall plan aid. This would mean an in- 
crease in the supply of goods by over $2 billion during the 
next year or slightly less than one per cent of the gross 
national product at the rate of output of the first nine 
months of 1949. If the devaluation is to make possible a 
solution of the dollar shortage problem by 1952, a further 
increase in imports into the United States will be needed in 
1951—-roughly an increase of $3 billion more. Certainly 
the immediate increase in supplies of goods will be too small 
to be depressing, and, if more abundant supplies encourage 
spending by bringing about lower prices for finished goods, 
the efiect of devaluation on the American economy will be 
stimulating. 


espes 


III 


The coal and steel strikes will depress output and employ- 
ment by moderate amounts (perhaps by nearly 10 per cent 
though much more than 10 per cent in the manufacturing 
industries) if they last long enough. The important thing 
to remember about strikes, however, is that their effect is 
almost entirely upon the supply of goods, not upon the long- 
run determinants of the demand for goods. Demand for 
goods depends upon needs, the supply of money and liquid 
assets held by individuals and business concerns, the volume 
of investment opportunities, the size of debts of individuals 
and business concerns (especially the volume of short-term 
debts), and the expected level of incomes. None of these 
underlying determinants of demand are greatly affected by 
strikes. Consequently, one may assume with confidence that 
the economy will recover quickly and completely from the 
strikes. Steel users, of may be held 
weeks or more in resuming full operations. 


course, back several 

The terms on which the strikes are settled are important, 
and it is more important that the strikes be settled on sound 
and equitable terms than that they be settled promptly. In 
each case the principal issue is a pension plan. Consequently, 
a “right’ settlement means that whatever pension plan is 
established be financially sound, that it give real security, not 
fake security, and that it be fair as between different classes 
of workers. The present pension plan in the coal industry 
falls tar short of meeting these. elementary requirements. 
The plan does not come even close to being sound. Its 


liabilities have been far out of proportion to its income and 
they have been far greater than any income which the 
industry is likely to be able to supply. No steps have been 
taken to meet the huge accrued liability of the scheme so 
that the miners who will need pensions twenty or thirty 
years from now will be sure to have them. The plan is 
unfair to persons who leave the coal industry befcre retiring 
because their service as miners gives them no pension rights 
which are good in other industries. The unsound pension 
plan in the coal industry has been a standing scandal alto- 
gether too long. If allowed to continue, it will be a source 
of great financial difficulties to the industry, of internal strife 
within the union, and of trouble between the unions and the 
employers. The mines should not be reopened without ar- 
rangements to reform the present plan and to replace it by 
one which has liabilities commensurate with its income and 
which does not discriminate against some workers in favor 
of others. 

A sound settlement in the steel industry will presuppose 
that the men are not promised more in pensions than 6 cents 
an hour (or whatever contribution is agreed to) will buy 
in the long run and that the solvency of the scheme is not 
achieved by denying pension rights to workers who leave the 
industry or who move from employer to another. A pension 
plan which does not vest pension rights in all employees in 
proportion to their length of service but which gives pensions 
only to non-mobile employees is not an honest plan—it pur- 
ports to offer security which is not really there and deprives 
mobile employees of an opportunity to earn something 
toward their pensions. Both sides will be under pressure to 
settle the coal and steel disputes by compromising on finan- 
cially unsound and discriminatory pension plans. The public 
will do well, therefore, to watch closely the settlements in 
these disputes to see that the pension plans adopted are 
sound and non-discriminatory. The United States Concilia- 
tion Service, as representative of the whole community, has a 
special responsibility to see that the foundation for future 
financial difficulties and industrial strife is not being laid 
by the adoption of insufficiently financed and discriminatory 
pension plans. 


IV 


Will not the level of business soon be pulled down by a 
drop in expenditures on plant, equipment, and housing? In 
1948, expenditures on these purposes were $38.5 billion, or 
14.7 per cent of the gross national product. In the second 
quarter of 1949 expenditures on plant, equipment, and hous- 
ing were 14.4 per cent of the gross national product. In 
1929 expenditures on plant, equipment, and housing were 
13.7 per cent of the gross national product. Is not the 
present rate of outlay on plant, equipment, and housing 
abnormally high? Must they not be expected to fall in the 
near future, and if they do fall, will the recovery not be 
interrupted? The essential facts about expenditures on plant, 
equipment, and housing may be summed up as follows: 


1. The present level of outlay for these purposes seems 
to be abnormally high. My judgment is that they are about 
12 per cent to 19 per cent above normal. 

2. A moderate drop in these expenditures within the next 
year would not be surprising, but is far from certain. At 
any rate, the backlog of demand is large. Unless a drop in 
outlay on plant, equipment, and housing is induced by pes- 
simistic expectations concerning the immediate future of 
business or by expectations of lower production costs, the 
drop will be very gradual. Put in another way, a drop in 
spending on plant, equipment, and housing which comes solely 
from meeting the accumulated demand, will be a slow one. 


3. A drop in expenditures on plant, equipment, and hous- 
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ing will be offset to a substantial extent by a drop in the 
rate of saving, particularly corporate saving. 

What is the reason for believing that the present rate of 
spending on plant, equipment, and housing are abnormally 
high? ‘These outlays are made of two parts—expenditures 
for replacement and expenditures for expansion. At the be- 
ginning of 1949, the country possessed about $123.7 billion 
of industrial equipment, and about $160.6 billion of indus- 
trial real estate improvements. An examination of the 
records of the last 70 years shows that equipment wears out 
or becomes obsolete at the rate of about 9 per cent a year, 
and that real estate improvements wear out or become obso- 
lete at the rate of about 2.9 per cent a year. These rates 
mean that in the immediate future expenditures of about 
$11.2 billion a year will be needed to provide for the re- 
placement of industrial equipment and of about $4.7 billion 
a year to provide for the replacement of industrial real estate 
improvements—a total of $15.9 billion a year. In addition, 
at least 200,000 of the country’s 40 million dwelling units 
will need to be replaced each year. If the average cost of 
replacing a dwelling is put at $7,500 (which is about the 
expenditure per new dwelling units in 1948), replacement 
of housing will cost about $1.5 billion a year. This gives 
total replacement expenditures of $17.4 billion a year. 

How much will have to be spent on expanding plant, 
equipment, and housing? The net increase in the labor force 
per year will be around 600,000. The average amount of 
industrial real estate improvements and equipment per 
worker in private industry at the beginning of 1949 was 
$5,350. To provide the new workers with the same amount 
of plant and equipment which old workers have would re- 
quire annual expenditures of about $3.2 billion. In the past, 
plant and equipment per worker have been increased about 2 
per cent per year. This rate of increase, or a faster one, 
may be expected partly because the strong pressure of workers 
for higher wages leads management to use more plant and 
equipment per worker, and partly because changes in tech- 
nology make it possible for a worker to manage more plant 
and equipment. If the rate of increase is 2 per cent per 
manhour per year, expenditures of $ .9 billion a year on 
plant and equipment will be required; if the increase is 3 
per cent per year, as is easily possible, expenditures of $8.8 
billion a year will be needed. For the next few years the 
net increase in the number of families will be about 600,000 
per year. An increase of this number of dwelling units at 
$7,500 per dwelling unit will require an annual expenditure 
of $4.5 billion. 

These estimates indicate that expenditures on expanding 
plant, equipment, and housing will be about $13.6 billion a 
year, provided plant and equipment per worker are increased 
at the rate of 2 per cent a year, and about $16.5 billion a 
year if plant and equipment per worker are increased at the 
rate of 3 per cent per year. Total expenditures on both 
Teplacements and expansion would be $31.0 billion a year, 
provided plant and equipment are increased at the rate of 
2 per cent per worker, and $33.9 billion a year, provided 
plant and equipment are increased at the rate of 3 per cent 
per worker. Since expenditures in 1948 on plant, equipment, 
and housing were $38.5 billion, the total volume of expendi- 
tures for these purposes must be expected to drop by $4.6 
billion to $7.5 billion below the level of 1948, or from 12 
to 19 per cent. 

Although expenditures on plant, equipment, and housing 
are abnormally high, a large and sudden drop in these ex- 
penditures is not likely in the near future. The backlog of 
demand is still very large. Even at the beginning of 1949, 
there was slightly less industrial plant and equipment per 
worker in American industry than in 1929 and only about 


7 per cent more than in 1939.* ‘This indicates that the 
large expenditures of 1946, 1947, and 1948 had merely 
oftset the failure to make the usual replacements during the 
depression and the war. I have pointed out that there is a 
long-run tendency for plant and equipment per worker to 
grow slowly. To bring plant and equipment per worker 
up to the amounts indicated by the long-term trends would 
require expenditures (at present prices) of over $80 billion. 

The demand for housing is being sustained by the fact 
that the number of families has been increased since 1940 
faster than the number of new dwelling units and by the 
rapid rise in population. Between 1940 and 1948 the num- 
ber of dwelling units in the United States increased by about 
7.6 million. Of this increase, about 5.9 million dwelling 
units were provided by new construction and about 1.7 bil- 
lion by sub-dividing existing dwelling units. “The quality of 
many of the dwelling units provided by sub-dividing existing 
houses is quite uncertain—in many cases it is undoubtedly 
quite poor and the dwelling units added in this manner must 
be regarded as temporary. ‘The increase in the number of 
families between 1940 and 1948 was about 6.9 million, The 
increase in population during the decade of the forties will 
be about 19 million—the largest in the history of the country. 
The number of births in the first half of 1949 was slightly 
larger than in the first half of 1948. The rapid growth of 
population helps, of course, to sustain the demand for hous- 
ing. 

As the country gradually catches up on the large accumu- 
lated demand for plant, equipment, and housing, a slow drop 
in expenditures for these purposes may be expected. But 
catching up on accumulated demand will not produce a 
large and sudden drop in expenditures—such a drop would 
only come as a result of a pessimistic view of the general 
business outlook or as a result of expectations of substantially 
lower costs of construction and equipment. ‘There is no 
prospect that costs of equipment or construction will soon 
be substantially lower. 

The tendency for a drop in expenditures on plant, equip 
ment, and housing to produce unemployment will be offset 
in large measure by a drop in the rate of saving and a rise 
in that rate of consumption. The decrease in saving will 
come from a drop in saving by corporations. The savings of 
individuals have always fallen far short of meeting the in- 
vestment needs of the country. In 1948, less than one-third 
of the gross private investment of $38.5 billion was financed 
by personal savings which were a little more than $12 billion 
for the year. The remainder was financed by depreciation 
allowances of various kinds and by corporate savings of 
slightly more than $10 billion.+ 

The high rate at which profits were being plowed back in 
1948 is explained by the high rate of business investment. 
Only by reinvesting profits could corporations obtain the 
funds for capital expenditures in the needed volume. If 
capital outlays had been smaller, a smaller fraction of earn- 


* At the beginning of 1929, industrial real estate and equipment 
were $146.4 billion, or $3,197 per worker outside of government; 
at the beginning of 1939 (expressed in 1929 dollars), $152.0 billion, 
or $2,969 per worker outside of government; and at the beginning 
of 1949 (also in 1929 dollars), $172.9 billion, or $3,184 per worker 
outside of government. 


+ The figure for corporate savings is smaller than that reported 
by the Department of Commerce because I have corrected the 
Department of Commerce figures for the widespread overstatement 
of profits—the results of the use of obsolete accounting methods by 
most corporations. My figure on business depreciation is higher 
than that reported by the Department of Commerce for the same 
reasons. Even the corporate savings figure which I use and which 
is about $3 billion smaller than that reported by the Department of 


Commerce was substantially larger than all dividend payments by 
corporations. 
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ings would have been plowed back and dividend payments 
would have been higher. Indeed, the normal relationship 
is for three-fifths to two-thirds of corporate profits to be 
distributed as dividends. As the need of corporations to 
spend money on plant and equipment drops, dividend pay- 
ments will rise and saving by corperations will decline. Of 
course, some of the increased dividend payments will go to 
the government in taxes and some of them will be saved, 
but most of them will be used to increase consumption. 
Hence the economy will adjust itself fairly readily to a slow 
drop in the volume of spending on construction and in- 
dustrial equipment. 
y 

Two moderately important influences will tend to sustain 
production and employment during the next nine months. 
One is the rise in government expenditures relative to gov- 
ernment cash receipts and the other is the rise in the pro- 
portion of personal incomes spent for consumer goods. 

During the fiscal year recently ended the cash surplus in 
the federal budget was approximately a billion dollars. 
During the present fiscal year the expenditures of the federal 
government (including $2.0 billion for veterans’ life in- 
surance dividends) will be about $3.5 billion, or nearly 9 
per cent larger than in the previous fiscal year and receipts 
will be about the same—probably slightly smaller. Hence 
a cash deficit of $2 billion and possibly $3 billion is likely. 
Expenditures by state and local governments are rising too 
as conditions become more favorable for making long over- 
due outlays for schools, hospitals, roads, bridges, and other 
improvements. Last year the expenditures of state and local 
governments were slightly below their receipts. During the 
last half of 1949 and the first half of 1950 state and local 
governments will undoubtedly spend at least a billion more 
than they take in. Consequently, the government financial 
operations, which have been more or less neutral in their 
effect upon the economy during the last year, will be mod- 
erately stimulating during the coming year. 

The rate of personal saving during the last half of 1948 
and the first half of 1949 has undoubtedly been abnormally 
high. People have been waiting for prices to fall and for 
the choice of goods to become broader. The recent ab- 
normally high rate of saving will probably not persist. At 
any rate, the proportion of personal savings to disposable 
income has dropped from 8.8 per cent in the first quarter 
of 1949 to 7.3 per cent in the third quarter. Possibly the 
drop will not go much farther, but it may—especially if 
business concerns offer goods at more attractive prices. The 
rate of saving, however, will undoubtedly be somewhat less 
during the next several quarters than it was late in 1948 
and early in 1949. The lower rate of saving will help 
sustain demand. 

My conclusions concerning the short-term business out- 
look may be summarized as follows: 


1. The effect of the devaluation of various currencies upon 
the American economy will be quite limited. Supplies avail- 
able to American consumers will be increased by a small 
arnount and some pressure will be put upon the prices of 
some finished goods. To the extent that devaluation brings 
about lower prices for finished goods, it may increase the 
total volume of spending and thus stimulate the economy. 

2. The coal strike and the steel strike will temporarily 
affect the supply of goods but will have little effect upon 
the underlying conditions of demand. Hence they will not 
have a lasting eftect on recovery. 

3. A slow slide-off in expenditures on plant, equipment, 
and housing is not improbable, but no large drop is in 
prospect. Housing in particular is likely to be a strong support 
for general business for at least another year. 





4. Business will be sustained by decreases in corporate 
saving and increases in dividend disbursements, by larger 
government expenditures in relation to receipts, and by a 
slightly lower rate of personal saving. 


These several conclusions indicate that after the settle- 
ment of the coal and steel strikes the level of business should 
be somewhat higher than during the second quarter of 1949. 

VI 

Let me conclude these remarks on the short-run business 
outlook by reminding you of two important facts. One is 
that the United States is not at peace and there is no im- 
mediate prospect that the United States will be at peace. 
The country is engaged in a cold war which will probably 
continue for some years. No one likes the cold war because 
every one knows that it might break out into a shooting war. 
Furthermore, most Americans wish to be on friendly terms 
with other peoples and are happier when their relations with 
other countries are cordial. Nevertheless, from the narrow 
economic standpoint, the cold war is a good thing. It in- 
creases the demand for goods, helps sustain a high level of 
employment, accelerates technological progress and thus helps 
the country raise its standard of living. In the absence of the 
cold war, the demand for goods by the government would 
be many billions of dollars less than it now is and the 
expenditures of both industry and government on techno- 
logical research would be hundreds of millions less than they 
now are, So we may thank the Russians for helping make 
capitalism in the United States work better than ever. There 
can undoubtedly be mild ups and downs in production and 
employment, such as the mild recession of the last year. 
Some of the drops may even be larger than the recession of 
the last year. It is difficult, however, to conceive of the 
country’s experiencing a really severe depression so long 
as it is engaged in a cold war. War and depression do not 
go together. If the day ever comes when the word of the 
Kussians is regarded as worth something so that it is possible 
to make peace with them, the country will experience the 
economic problems inseparable from ending the cold war. 
That day, however, is not in sight. 

The second fact of which I wish to remind you is that 
the economy of the United States is essentially inflationary. 
It contains institutions which can be expected to produce 
mild but more or less steady inflation. Among these institu- 
tions are trade unionism and collective bargaining. Trade 
unions are virtually certain to raise wages faster than the 
increase in output per manhour. Hence collective bargain- 
ing will require a slow rise in the price level. Another in- 
flationary institution is the government. Unless democracies 
accept the doctrine of very limited government functions 
(and this conception of government was discarded in this 
country over a generation ago), they are virtually certain to 
pursue inflationary policies. The reason is that politicians 
find it more advantageous politically to authorize expendi- 
tures than to impose taxes. Consequently, a deficit in the 
cash budget must be regarded as more or less normal for 
democracies, except in an age of laissez-faire. 

This fact should not be regarded as too alarming. During 
the next thirty years, if the labor force of the United States 
increases to about 75 million, if the work week is cut by 
about one-fourth, and if output rises by 2 per cent per man- 
hour per year, the total output of the United States will 
increase about 69 per cent. If the rate at which money is 
spent remains more or less unchanged (and it has been 
dropping), the United States will require an increase of 
about 69 per cent in its money supply to avert a drop in 
prices. This would mean an increase of about $117 billion 
in the money supply—the slowest rate of increase in the 
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history of the country. Perhaps $30 billion of this increase 
might come from further imports of gold—say.about a bil- 
lion a year for the next thirty years. Some increase in the 
money supply might come from a rise in short-term borrow- 
ing by business concerns and individuals from banks. This 
is not a good way to increase the money supply, but short- 
term bank loans might rise in proportion to the total output 
of the country, providing the basis for about $28 billion 
additional money. Th’'s would leave about $59 billion still 
to be provided. It might be done by the gradual transfer of 
more and more of the national debt into the hands of the 
commercial banks—a method which is far from ideal. Or 
it might be done by financing the deficits of the federal, local 
and state governments through the commercial banks. This 
latter way is likely to happen because the deficits of the 
several governments during the next 30 years will probably 
be considerably in excess of $59 billion. Deficits of roughly 
$59 billion as a minimum, however, are likely to be needed 
in order to provide the country with enough new money to 
prevent a drop in prices. | need hardly add that the resulting 
increase in the public debt (about one-fourth of the present 
federal debt) accompanying a rise of 69 per cent in the 
national product, would leave the debt burden considerably 
less than it is today. 

If the increase in production were larger than the slow 
rate which I have assumed, a greater rise would be needed 
either in the rate at which money is spent or in the money 
supply. For example, a rise in output of 3 per cent per 






manhour per year, together with an increase in the labor 
force but a drop in the work week, would mean a rise of 
about 125 per cent in the national product in 30 years. 
Unless the turnover of money became much more rapid, the 
money supply would need to rise by 125 per cent. This 
would require either that the banks take over much more of 
the present federal debt or that the government incur deficits 
in excess of $125 billion in the next thirty years. 

Since the country is engaged in a cold war and will be 
involved in this war for years to come and since its economic 
institutions are essentiaily inflationary, one may conclude, I 
think, that the influences which make for expansion of pro- 
duction and employment in the economy are considerably 
stronger than the influences which make for contraction. 
This does not mean that the influences which make for con- 
traction may not prevail to a limited extent and for short 
periods of time. The conditions for a real old-fashioned 
depression, however, do not exist and are not likely to exist 
in the foreseeable future. As a matter of fact, considerable 
time is required to lay the foundation for a severe depression, 
and the cold war tends to prevent contraction from going 
very far. Consequently, the basic plans of American business 
enterprises should be made upon the assumption that the 
forces for expansion in the American economy are very 
strong, that these forces will be dominant during most of 
the foreseeable future, and that the interruptions to expan- 
sion, which are bound to come from time to time, will be 
short and mild. 


The Economic Wisdom of Tax Relief 


RESULTS OF CANADIAN FINANCIAL POLICIES 


By DOUGLAS ABBOTT, Canadian Minister of Finance 
Delivered before the Bond Club of New York, November 22, 1949 


T always gives me great pleasure to be asked to speak 
about Canada to an American audience and to express 
the Canadian viewpoint on matters that concern both 

of us. Your invitation was especially welcome because I 
knew that I would be speaking to a group of Americans to 
whom Canada is by no means an unknown country. 

Indeed, when I recall the splendid reception that was 
given to the recent issue of Canadian Government Bonds 
in August of this year, I think I am justified in saying 
that you of the Bond Club of New York, as well as other 
United States investors, know a great deal about my coun- 
try and that you share our confidence in the future. Mind 
you, I bel’:ve that the price should have been even better—a 
Minister of Finance is never satisfied in matters of this 
kind. Nevertheless, the fact that the terms of this issue 
were, so far as I can learn, the most favourable ever nego- 
tiated in the United States by a foreign government, was a 
source of great satisfaction to the Government and the peo- 
ple of Canada. However, you did not ask me here to extol 
the merits of Canadian Government securities. And, having 
put in my little “plug,” 1 am content to let the facts speak 
for themselves. 

It seemed to me that when you asked me to speak you 
probably want me to say something about the kind of poli- 
cies we have been following in Canada and the results that 
have been achieved. This is an assignment which 1 will- 
ingly undertake. I believe that the record is one in which 
Canadians can justifiably take some pride. We have striven 
to keep our house in good order, and the fruits of that effort 


are already apparent. Should the winds of economic ad 
versity begin to blow, we can face them with confidence 
that the foundations of our economy are more secure than 
ever before. 

Let me begin by referring to a matter that is always close 
to the heart of a Minister of Finance. I refer to budgetary 
policy—the spending and taxing activities of the Govern- 
ment. The modern governmental budget is, and must be, 
the balance wheel of the economy. Its very size is such 
that if it were permitted to fluctuate up and down with the 
rest of the economy, instead of counter to the swings of 
economic activity, it would so exaggerate booms and depres- 
sions as to be disastrous. 

Since the end of the war the budget of the Canadian 
Government has been deliberately used to promote stability 
of employment and income. I would not suggest for a 
moment that the remarkable record of uninterrupted growth 
and expansion in Canada is entirely attributable to a sound 
fiscal approach. I am confident, however, that the line we 
followed did help to keep the economy moving ahead steadily 
on an even keel. 

From personal experience I can assure you that fiscal 
management is more—much more—than a matter of budget- 
ing for a surplus when times are good and of incurring a 
deficit when business begins to decline. It involves the care- 
ful balancing of many factors. Above all, it requires bold- 
ness and a sense of timing. There is no general formula 
that I know of that guarantees success. 

On this point | entirely agree with my good friend, Joha 
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Snyder our Secretary of the Treasury, when he said the 


| do not believe it is feasible to attempt to formulate 
for the Government's overall taxing- 
spending policy. ‘The economic and social variants which 
hould determine the policy at any given period are so 
numerous, and for different periods are present in such 
different combinations, that taxing-spending policy can be 


determine after 


automatic guides 


the most careful consideration of 
jation existing at any given time.’ 


ua only 


Being such a complex business, you will not expect me to 
a detailed discussion of Canada’s fiscal policy. 
I should like, however, to draw your attention to some over- 
ill results and to bring you up to date on the present situ- 


three fiscal periods between April 1, 1946, and 
March 31, 1949, we budgeted for a surplus and in every 
year the actual surplus exceeded expectations. In those three 
fiscal years, revenues exceeded expenditures by $374 million, 


$676 million and $595 million respectively. The aggregate 
surplus tor those three years, about $1,645 million, is a 
little less than the Canadian Government spends in a full 
ind represents a 13 per cent reduction in the net na- 
tional debt. If these figures do not sound large to you, per- 
haps | should remind you that we are a small country and 
that to convert them into your terms you should multiply 
by eleven, the ratio of our relative populations, or by eighteen, 
t relative 


o of our national incomes. 


ie Ta 
l'rom time to time I was criticized for what was termed 

But looking back at the period through 
iich we have just passed, | am surer than ever that there 
could not have been a better time in which to pay off some 
of the public debt. It was paid off without hardship to 
anyone and, by helping to reduce inflationary pressures, with 
benefit to the community at large. We are in a better posi- 
tion today to bear the extra burdens we may have to assume 
when the Canadian economy becomes less buoyant. 

Broadly speaking, then, until the end of the last fiscal 
ear, our policy had a definite anti-inflationary bias. Do not 
think for a moment that we did not reduce taxes during 
that period. Quite the contrary. The Canadian Govern- 
ment recognized quite frankly that the Canadian people 
were not ready to support taxes on wartime levels. We 
were equally sure that wartime taxes would have consti- 
tuted a serious impediment to a full working effort and a 
brake upon the drive and initiative of men and women in all 
and ‘Taxes were brought down in careful 
stages over a period of four years. 

It was not until this vear, however, that we felt the time 
had come to plan for a balanced budget—or more accurately 
a modest surplus—rather than for a substantial surplus. 
It was our view that the increasing flow of goods available 
for sale to consumers made tax reductions economically 
feasiable and desirable. Barring catastrophe, the postwar in- 
flation seemed to have about spent itself. Having reached 
that conclusion we acted boldly, concentrating our tax re- 
ductions on the individual income tax in order to encourage 
consumer spending, but also taking off a large number of 
so-called “nuisance” taxes on commodities carried over from 
wartime and making a first attack on the problem of double 
taxation of corporate earnings. 


groups classes. 


In the individual income tax we restored exemptions to 
prewar levels, thus relieving about three-quarters of a mil- 
lion taxpayers of all income tax liability, which is a very 
large number in Canadian terms. We simplified the tax 
structure in such a way that three out of four of the re- 
maining taxpayers became subject to a rate of 15 per cent 
of their net taxable income—no more, no less. Altogether 


these changes meant a one-third reduction in revenue from 
the personal income tax. 

You may also be interested in the start we have made on 
the reform of the corporate tax structure. As in the United 
States, it has been our practice to tax corporate profits and 
then to tax dividends when distributed, as part of personal 
income. For several years it has been the declared inten- 
tion of the Canadian Government to introduce a measure 
of reform into this system of double taxation. During the 
war and the inflationary period following the war little 
could be done. This year, however, when substantial tax 
relief could be given without fear of feeding inflation, the 
opportunity arose of making a start. 

First, we reduced the rate of tax on the first $10,000 of 
corporate profits to 10 per cent. This reduction was spe- 
cifically designed to help the small family type of business. 
On profits in excess of $10,000 the rate was raised from its 
former level of 30 per cent to 33 per cent. 

At the time individual shareholders, resident in 
Canada, were allowed a credit against their personal income 
tax, equal to 10 per cent of the dividends they received on 
shares of Canadian tax-paying corporations. Thus double 
taxation on the dividends received by an individual share- 
holder of a small corporation earning up to $10,000 is, to 
all intents and purposes, removed. Shareholders of larger 
corporations receive significant, though less, relief. 

On March 22 of this year, when I brought down the 
Judget, there was some disposition to doubt the economic 
wisdom of such a bold program of tax relief. Events have, 
I submit, justified that boldness. It gave a stimulus to the 
economy at a crucial time. | am not suggesting that this 
was the only factor involved, but it is interesting, nonethe- 
less, that even when you in the United States were worried 
by rising unemployment figures, there was no appreciable 
change in the employment situation in Canada. According 
to the survey taken in March of this year, the unemployed 
numbered fewer than 200,000 and only 2 per cent of the 
civilian working population. In September, which is the 
latest date for which figures are available, our unemployed 
numbered fewer than 100,000. Furthermore, in spite of the 
uafavourable developments in the world’s markets to which 
we sell our exports, our total national production has con- 
tinued to rise. Every month this year the index of indus- 
trial production for Canada has been higher than in the 
corresponding month a year ago. As someone pointed out 
the other day, “For the moment we enjoy in Canada the 
only undiminished boom left in the world.” 

Lest anyone should think that these tax reductions must 
have put the Canadian Government into the red, let me 
hasten to add that, strange as it may appear to financial 
men like yourselves, every month since the beginning of 
this fiscal year I have been required to explain why rev- 
enues still exceed expenditures by more than had been pre- 
dicted! Our latest estimates for the fiscal year as a whole 
indicate a surplus of around $90 million. 

It is not only in the soundness of the government's finances 
and the continued high levels of employment and income 
that I find support for the view that the foundations of the 
Canadian economy are more secure than ever before. We 
have also been witnessing, during the past eight or nine 
years, a remarkable transformation in the nature of the 
economy itself. Our productive plant has been modernized. 
We have learned new industrial skills. Large deposits of 


same 


the raw materials that form the basis of a modern industrial 
nation have been discovered. 

Into four or five years of the war period, Canada con- 
centrated an expansion in industrial plant and equipment 
that would normally have required more than a decade to 


We 


achieve. We diversified our productive mechanism. 
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found that we could make the most complicated types of 
equipment efficiently and, at least in many cases, as eco- 
nomically as any other country. There was a time when 
we feared that the end of the war would result in a huge 
area of vacant factory space and a large amount of idle 
equipment. But that is not at all what happened. On the 
contrary, our businessmen found it possible quickly to con- 
vert wartime industrial capacity to peacetime uses, and 
found it necessary to increase encrmously their investment 
in new plant and equipment. In fact, the total capital in- 
vestment in Canada—in industrial plant and equipment, 
public utilities, housing public projects and so forth—has 
been proceeding at an unprecedented pace—a pace even 
more rapid than in the United States. 

There is perhaps little need for me to dwell on the im- 
plications for Canada of the recent discoveries of vast sup- 
plies of important raw materials: iron ore in Northern 
Quebec and Labrador; uranium in the northwest; oil in 
Alberta and titaniferous ore in Quebec. These are not 
merely potential resources to be developed at some time in 
the future. Their existence in large quantities has been 
proven, and large-scale development for their extraction is 
already in progress. I believe that these discoveries mark 
the beginning of a new era of economic growth for Canada. 
Coming at a time when the available supplies of many of 
these critical raw materials are being taxed heavily under 
record levels of peacetime production and military require- 
ments, they are of more than ordinary interest. Your coun- 
try is not unaware of their significance and is already play- 
ing an important role in their development. 

These are some of the reasons why I believe Canadians 
can face the future with confidence. But we have, as well, 
our share of problems and uncertainties and I have no de- 
sire to minimize them. They arise in the main out of our 
dependence upon export trade and the special problems 
created for Canada by the emergence of a world dollar 
shortage. 

Fortunately, I believe there is a better understanding 
today about the nature of the world dollar problem than 
ever before, and of the lines along which a solution must be 
found. Since the end of the war our two countries have 
been partners in the great work of European reconstruction. 
We have co-operated closely in the provision of large scale 
financial assistance to help restore production and to make 
possible a healthy and expanding world trade. We in 
Canada have applauded in particular that magnificent con- 
ception, the Marshall Plan. We have not only tried to 
facilitate the effort of that Plan but have ourselves provided 
such concrete assistance as we have been able to give. We 
are continuing to do so. 

Much has been accomplished. The help that has been 
granted by our two countries has been a vital factor in the 
maintenance of free democracy in Western Europe during 
a most Critical period. The restoration of productive capaci- 
ties has greatly strengthened our common security in the 
future. However, much remains to be done. The world 
continues to face a serious lack of balance in trade and ex- 
change. The nature of this problem was brought to a sharp 
focus during the sterling-dollar crisis of the past summer. 

New efforts have had to be made to narrow the gap in 
the trade between North America and the rest of the world. 
The course that we should follow was clearly laid out in 
the Washington economic discussions. Here we witnessed 
international co-operation at its best between the three most 
important trading nations in the world. There was com- 
mon agreement that we must endeavor to find the solution 
in a substantial and rapid expansion of dollar earnings by 
the sterling area and Western Europe. That is the only 
constructive approach. 


My country has an immense stake in the success of this 
positive policy. As you know, Canada has a large surplus 
in its trade with the sterling area and Western Europe and 
a large deficit in its trade with the United States. Unless 
our customers overseas can pay us, we cannot pay you. We 
in Canada must facilitate the efforts of our overseas cus- 
tomers to earn more from us, and at the same time we must 
try to sell more to the United States. In this way we can 
bring our own trading position into better balance. That 
has been our policy. We have had considerable success but 
more needs to be done in reducing our trading deficit with 
you. We shall endeavor to do it by increasing our exports 
rather than by restricting imports. We need your help and 
co-operation. We can supply the goods at competitive prices 
but often we find that your tariffs and customs administra- 
tion make it difficult and impossible for our goods to flow 
into your markets. I am confident that the goodwill and 
co-operation which has contributed so much to our past 
relations will enable us to deal with our trade problems in 
a manner which is in the best interests of both our countries. 

From what I have told you today about Canada and the 
Canadian point of view, I hope you will agree that we are 
making an effort to keep our own house in order and that 
we are ready to work with other nations reaching a satis- 
factory solution of problems that are common to all of us. 

As far as the relations between Canada and the United 
States are concerned, I am confident of the outcome. Our 
partnership in great enterprises is a tried and tested one. 
We have differences from time to time as friends and part- 
ners invariably do. But Canadians and Americans know 
and trust each other. They have pretty much the same aims 
and aspirations. Given conditions such as these, we never 
have too much trouble in seeing eye to eye on the things 
that matter. 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Freedom Foundation awards for advancing the American Way were 


presented on November 21, 1949 at Valley Forge by General Dwight 


D. Eisenhower to the authors of the following speeches— 
HERBERT HOOVER—"Think of the Next Generation” 
Vital Speeches Vol. 15, No. 22. 


JAMES F. BYRNES—"Great Decisions Must be Made” 
Vital Speeches Vol. 15, No. 19. 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES—"The Meaning of Freedom” 
Vital Speeches Vol. 14, No. 19. 


GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY—"Dignity and Liberty’ 
Vital Speeches Vol. 14, No. 19. 


Awards were also presented to Judge Harold R. Medina, Robert A. Taft and Dr. 
Ruth Alexander all of whom had speeches published in recent issues of VITAL 


SPEECHES. 


The award winners were selected by a jury of twenty-one State Supreme Court 
Justices and officials of patriotic societies. Dr. Harold E. Stassen, President of 
the University of Pennsylvania, was non-voting chairman of the awards jury. 






















































































Best Wishes for a 


Merry Christmas 


and a 


happy New Year 


OW also extend 


our sincere thanks for the kind assistance of our readers in notifying us of 


the outstanding speeches delivered in their communities during the past year. 











































